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America’s Role 


HE anxieties of the free world are concentrated on 

the coasts of England, where watch is being kept 
against the new Armada; but the hopes of the world are 
more and more directed to the outer continents. Our réle 
here in Great Britain is to hold the bastion; for victory we 
shall need aid from overseas. : 

The turn of events in the United States has served as an 
encouragement to hopes that the necessary aid will be 
forthcoming. The evolution of American public opinion is 
as exasperatingly slow and illogical to us as our own has so 
often been to those on the Continent of Europe who looked 
to us for support, rescue or avenging. We are too quick, in 
our anxiety, to read a declaration of war into an expres- 
sion of hatred for the Nazis; too apt to underrate the 
American’s hereditary desire to escape from Europe. But 
when all the necessary qualifications are noted, it is still 
true that such an event as the nomination of Mr Wendell 
Willkie as the Republican Party’s candidate for the Presi- 
dency is at once convincing evidence of the extent to which 
American opinion has already evolved and a guarantee that 
it will continue to evolve rapidly during the months imme- 
diately ahead. 

Judged by the available evidence, Mr Willkie would 
make an able and distinguished President. But his histori- 
cal importance lies less in his possible future virtues as a 
President than in his actual present character as a candi- 
date. The strong probability is that the next President of 
the United States will be Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Mr 
Willkie’s service to humanity—it is a very large one—will 
be to save the United States from its usual election-year 
predicament of having no foreign policy. Until very re- 
cently, it seemed almost certain that isolationism and 
intervention would be an issue, perhaps the main issue, of 
the Presidential campaign. The leading Republican candi- 


dates were all more or less isolationist—or at least 
neutralist—in their outlook. True, the great revulsion of 
popular feeling after May 10th had led to some enter- 
taining displays of agility; but until the Convention met 
at Philadelphia last week the prospect was that the Re- 
publican Party would either oppose Mr Roosevelt’s policy 
of aid for the democracies or, if it did not have the courage 
or political obstinacy to come out in formal opposition, that 
it would snipe at him in detail. Congress supplied an 
example of the delays and obstructions that such an un- 
avowed but splenetic opposition could create by passing a 
Bill designed to delay and reduce, rather than prevent, 
the flow of surplus war material to England. The “ plat- 
form” adopted by the Republican Convention appeared 
to confirm this forecast, for, while approving of the prin- 
ciple of aid to countries “ defending their liberty,” it made 
such aid subject to American defence needs and the re- 
quirements of international law—qualifications which, in 
the hands of an isolationist, could easily be made to nullify 
the main principle. 

The balloting for a Presidential candidate to interpret 
this ambiguous platform, however, entirely upset the cal- 
culations of the trimmers, for it resulted in the nomination 
of a candidate whose views on foreign policy, if they differ 
at ail from the President’s, do so by being more strongly 
in favour of aid to Great Britain. Moreover, the circum- 
stances of Mr Willkie’s nomination were such that he is 
under no obligation to any section of the party that would 
lead him to place any but his own interpretation on the 
platform. Mr Willkie is a very remarkable candidate. His 
nomination has been compared to that of William Jennings 
Bryan in 1896, and though he was by no means as obscure 
before the Convention as Bryan was, he was nevertheless 
a very dark horse, with no entry in the political form 
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book. Bryan had at least served a term in Congress (and, 
incidentally, rehearsed there his famous “ cross of gold” 
speech); Mr Willkie has never held any political office, 
national or local, whether by election or by appointment, 
and he is still listed in the reference books as a Democrat. 
What little was publicly known of him might have been 
thought to have been to his disadvantage as a politician, 
for he is the head of a great public utility holding company 
and an outspoken opponent of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the grandiose idealism of whose task has seized 
the imagination of the public, even if its commercial 
methods have been condemned by those whom they affect. 
To have secured the nomination in spite of these disad- 
vantages and in the face of opposition from the party 
managers, is a triumph of personality and a demonstra- 
tion of the enthusiasm that can be aroused by Mr Willkie’s 
political philosophy, which might be called either Liberal 
Capitalism or Progressive Private Enterprise. His nomina- 
tion is not, of course, such a triumph of spontaneous and 
unorganised popular enthusiasm as it has been made to 
appear. Though he condemns “ Big Business,” he is the 
business man’s candidate, and if he were elected it would 
be interesting to discover to what extent he could dis- 
sociate himself from supporters less progressive than 
himself. 

From the point of view of domestic American politics 
Mr Willkie has undoubtedly imported into the campaign 
a degree of colour and popular interest that would not have 
been there if any of his rivals had been successful. The 
personality will not all be on one side; it will not this 
time be a contest of F. D. Roosevelt vs. A. N. Other. 
But from the point of view of world politics (which even 
the American politician must now concede a primacy of 
importance) Mr Willkie’s nomination is a guarantee of 
continuity. Whatever happens in the election, the foreign 
policy of the United States in the remainder of 1940 and 
for four more years will be based on assistance to Great 
Britain. Mr Roosevelt had already taken what precautions 
he could before the Convention opened by nominating to 
his Cabinet two such eminent Republicans as Mr Stimson 
and Colonel Knox—a clear hint that the Republican Party 
would be split if it turned to isolation. But the precaution 
has proved to be unnecessary. If the President’s foreign 
policy is criticised at all during the campaign, it will be 
for not moving far enough and fast enough in support of 
Britain. 

All this, of course, is very much to the good. But we 
in this country should beware of reading too much into 





recent events. It was not primarily because of this 
advocacy of support for Britain that Mr Willkie was 
nominated, but because on a combination of personality 
and domestic policy he seemed the most likely man to beat 
Mr Roosevelt. We cannot go further than to say that Mr 
Willkie’s interventionism did not prevent his success, 
Moreover, there are severe limitations on interventionism 
even of the Willkie type. American opinion has followed 
much the same evolution as British opinion, with a time- 
lag of from one to three years, and many of the illusions 
from which we have awakened are still prevalent on the 
other side of the Atlantic. For example, there is the almost 
universal qualification that aid must stop “ short of war ”; 
that is the delusion that afflicted many here who paid lip- 
service to collective security—the delusion that hostile acts 
can be taken with limited liability. Or there is the deter- 
mination of Americans that, even if they are dragged into 
war, they will not send an army to Europe. That is the 
equivalent of the British decision to concentrate on a six- 
division army, the disastrous fruits of which we are still 
reaping; in its French context, it is the delusion of the 
Maginot Line. 

Clearly, many of the implications of American policy 
still require to be thought out on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The basic fact that wars, even non-belligerent 
ones, cannot be fought without doing distasteful things 
has yet to be learned. There is still no sign, for example, 
that the restrictions of the Neutrality and Johnson Acts 
are to be removed; until they are, though the American 
people say that they intend to give us all the material 
assistance they can send, what they mean is that they 
intend to sell us all the material assistance we can pay for. 
These hesitations and inconsistencies will disappear; events 
can be relied upon to bludgeon them out of existence. As 
has so often been pointed out in these columns, it is not the 
direction in which American policy is evolving, or even the 
goal at which it will arrive, that is in doubt, but only the 
speed with which it is moving. The great gain from last 
week’s events is that we, Britain and America alike, are not 
now faced with the hideous danger of a six months’ hiatus, 
during which the underlying unity of purpose might be 
obscured by the formalities of a rigid constitution. This is 
what Mr Willkie has achieved by the mere fact of being 
nominated. If he and the President between them, while 
preserving their domestic antipathies, can now give some 
formal expression to their unity on foreign policy, they 
will be doing no more than their duty to America and to 
the cause in which they both believe. 


Japan Turns South 


APAN’S policy towards the war in Europe is that of 

“ non-involvement.” Nevertheless, she has not been 

able to escape the consequences of the upheaval, and the 
last few weeks have brought a great renewal of diplomatic 
activity directly caused by events in Europe. In May, the 
over-running of Holland by Germany raised the ques- 
tion of the status of the Netherlands Indies. Japan imme- 
diately expressed her “interest” in the future of the 
Indies and her determination to see that “peace and the 
status quo” were maintained in East Asia. 

Since these statements were accompanied by lurid de- 
scriptions in the extremist Press of Allied troops landing 
in Java and by appeals from the fire-eating sections of 
the armed forces for direct intervention and occupation, 
Mr Cordell Hull thought it wise to announce the interest 
of the United States in the status and fate of any parts 
of the Pacific area. On this, the excitement in Japan sub- 
sided and official spokesmen confined themselves to de- 
claring that Japan would not tolerate any interference 
with her supplies coming from the Netherlands Indies. 

A month later, the collapse of France raised in a more 
acute form the future status of lands lying within the 
sphere of potential Japanese control, an area for which 
the Japanese have coined the phrase “East Asia.” Japan 
immediately demanded that all supplies passing through 
French Indo-China to the Government at Chungking 


should cease. The French authorities were ready to meet 
the demand, but Japan was not satisfied with their assur- 
ances and insisted that Japanese military “ inspectors ” 
should supervise the Indo-Chinese frontier while Japanese 
warships were dispatched to Haiphong. 

These moves were barely completed when Japan turned 
to Great Britain with a peremptory request that all sup- 
plies going to General Chiang-kai-shek through Burma 
or Hongkong should cease and the situation at Shang- 
hai be “ regulated.” At the same time, Japanese troops 
were moved to the 25-mile frontier of Kowloon, Hong- 
kong’s leased hinterland, and a land blockade of the 
Concession began. 

These moves have an obvious and _ straightforward 
ground in the Japanese Government’s intense desire to 
settle the “China incident” which every statement of 
Japanese policy admits to be the Government’s first pre- 
occupation. All the recent campaigning round Nanning has 
been directed towards cutting Chungking off from out- 
side sources of supply, and the demands on France and 
Britain are simply diplomatic adjuncts to the central 
military plan of campaign. Nevertheless, it is significant 
that the policy of the last two months, taken as a whole, 
shows a marked extension of Japan’s diplomatic activity 
towards the South, and the possibility that the new orienta- 
tion has a wider significance than a_ straightforward 
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attempt to blockade Free China into submission was borne 
out by the Japanese Foreign Minister’s broadcast of June 
29th in which Mr Arita outlined in general terms Japan’s 
conception of a new order, “ united under a single sphere ” 
of Japanese hegemony, which would cover “ East Asia and 
the South Seas.” A species of Monroe Doctrine for Japan, 
China and Manchukuo has, of course, been in existence 
ever since the term “ East Asia” was coined in 1934, but 
Mr Arita’s statement widens the earlier definition to in- 
clude a vast unspecified area which may cover anything 
from Java to Tahiti and, coupled with the recent diplo- 
matic moves against Holland, France and Britain, whose 
colonies all lie within the new extended “East Asia,” 
the statement may be taken to represent a new southward 
orientation of Japan’s expansive energy. 

In point of fact, expansion southwards has long 
been the policy of an influential section of Japanese opinion 
and a good deal of quiet spadework has already been 
done. The Navy have never been as enthusiastic as the 
Army over Continental expansion in which they were not 
called upon to play a predominant part. Moreover, they 
could point to the meagre economic yield of the new con- 
quests and maintain that Japan’s destinies, like those of 
Britain before her, lay on the sea. Big business was pre- 
pared to give the Chinese scheme a trial, but it is heavy 
industry, profiting from the development of a war economy, 
that primarily supports the Army’s China policy. Textiles 
and light manufactures, the bulk of Japan’s export trade, 
are suffering under the drain of war; thus a section of 
industry has backed the Navy and is active in demand- 
ing a “forward” policy in the South. Accordingly, in the 
last few years, a policy of economic permeation of the 
South Seas area has been going quietly forward; Japan 
has constantly pressed the Netherlands Indies to grant 
leases of territory to Japanese concerns, and at one point 
even offered to lease Dutch New Guinea in perpetuity. The 
Dutch Government have so far resisted Japan’s commer- 
cial penetration, imposing quotas on imports from Japan 
and refusing to grant concessions. In the last week, how- 
ever, Japan has again come forward with demands for 
greater business facilities, and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment is hardly in a position to resist the proposals. 

Japan has steadily increased her share of the shipping 
in the Southern Seas. Practically all the coastal shipping 
round New Guinea, the Barrier Reef and Northern Aus- 
tralia is in the hands of Japanese luggers, and, by an agree- 
ment reached in 1936, Japan secured over 60 per cent. of 
the carrying trade between Japan and the Netherlands 
Indies. Another aspect of the southern drive was the draw- 
ing up in 1935 of a Ten-Year Development Plan for the 
island of Formosa and the establishment in the following 
year of two semi-State corporations, the Taiwan and the 
Nanyo Development Companies, to direct and co-ordinate 
Japan’s commercial penetration of South China and the 
South Seas. 

The war in China has given a new significance to 
expansion to the South. The need to build up a heavy war 
industry almost entirely on the basis of imported raw 
materials has told severely on the Japanese economy. Im- 
ports other than those required for heavy industry had to 
be curtailed. Unfortunately, Japan’s export trade is also 
largely built up on imported materials, and any falling off 
in exports meant that Japan could not obtain the foreign 
exchange necessary for financing her war material imports. 
Were the necessary war materials to be found within the 
yen bloc, the problems of foreign exchange would not 
arise, but they are not. Thus Japan must apparently choose 
between reducing her imports of materials or widening 
the yen bloc to include more fertile producers of vital 
supplies. The Netherlands Indies with its resources of 
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rubber, oil, iron and gold, Indo-China with its unexploited 
reserves of coal, wood, tin and phosphates and its possi- 
bilities as a rubber producer are obvious candidates for 
the yen bloc, and this at a time when the European war 
has brought the whole question of their sovereignty into 
dispute. 

A final argument is concerned with the question of 
settlement. Japan’s population is increasing at the rate of 
nearly one million a year. There is no immediate prospect 
that the average rate of increase will fall, and the Mother 
Country is already desperately overcrowded. The early 
hopes of agricultural settlement in Manchuria have been 
blighted since the Japanese could not stand the climate 
and the creation of a Manchurian puppet State has not 
toughened the Japanese skin. Settlement in China proper 
is limited by the presence of 400 million overcrowded 
Chinese. It is only when Japan looks South that she sees 
lands which are empty and climates in which her people 
can flourish. The further South she looks, the more land 
she sees, and on the periphery lies Australia. 

Japan’s attitude towards a policy of expansion to the 
south is and will remain a question of expediency. When, 
early in 1937, the Japanese Government was urged to state 
definitely whether Japan’s future development would be 
to the north or south, the Prime Minister, Mr Hayashi, 
replied, “ Japan cannot always concentrate in one direc- 
tion. We have to use our power in accordance with pre- 
vailing circumstances.” Hitherto, the “ prevailing circum- 
stances” have favoured a northward drive. China was 
weak and torn by civil war, and Russia’s Far-Eastern Army 
inspired little terror, whereas to the south expansion risked 
a conflict with the world’s two greatest navies and three 
greatest empires. 

Japan’s policy to-day will depend on the extent to which 
this situation has been modified by the war in Europe. One 
of the great empires, France, is obviously in process of dis- 
integration. Another, Great Britain, is in a serious, if tem- 
porary, position of military jeopardy. It is difficult to esti- 
mate at the moment how far Japan intends to push her 
recent demands on us. When a year’s patient diplomacy 
was crowned with a real compromise in the Tientsin agree- 
ment, it was felt that Japan was not immediately con- 
cerned to use our embarrassment to force unpalatable 
decisions on us. The tone of the new demands suggest that 
the collapse of France has encouraged the extremists, and 
through them the Government, to new intransigence. Arms 
have not passed along the Burma road for some time past 
for the simple reason that the British Empire has no arms 
to spare and has imposed a general export embargo. The 
same applies to Hongkong. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that the Japanese know this, but have determined to 
raise a rather pointless issue in the hope of squeezing 
concessions which in a less troublesome period we should 
certainly not be prepared to consider. 

However, the British Fleet, strongly based on Singapore, 
is by no means negligible, and behind the British stands, 
even if somewhat equivocally, the United States, which 
has not been materially weakened by the events of the 
last six months. On the degree of its active interest in the 
Pacific and of its co-operation with G Britain the next 
phase of Japanese diplomacy largely Jcpends. This is not 
merely a question of naval action. In the threat of sanctions 
or of an embargo, the United States possesses a formidable 
weapon of pressure. The war in Europe has vastly in- 
creased Japan’s dependence on the United States as a 
source of war materials, and, since 1937, between 50 and 
60 per cent. of these vital supplies has come from the 
United States. In 1939, the percentage was even higher. 

The United States has shown no sign of disinteresting 
itself in “East Asia,” especially now that Japan has enlarged 
the concept to cover an area which may well include Guam 
and the Philippines. The trade treaty which lapsed in 
January has not been renewed, the fleet remains at Hono- 
lulu, and the recent hint of trouble at Shanghai brought 
two destroyer squadrons and six submarines to the spot. 
It is clear that Japan still cannot risk changes in the status 
quo without fear of adding to her battlefronts. There is 
thus every likelihood that an uneasy state of non-war will 
continue for the time being in the Southern Seas. The next 
phase will be determined by the fate of Europe. 
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The Minimum 


AR is admittedly no time for increasing the cost 
. of social services. Yet the view is spreading that the 
time has come for the State to guarantee to every indivi- 
dual—as it never has done explicitly in peace—a sufficient 
quantity of food, clothing, shelter and the acknowledged 
necessities of life. The proposal is not anomalous, even 
where siege is impending. It arises, quite naturally, from 
the fact that one feature of wartime is a steady increase 
in the cost of living, an increase which bears heavily upon 
people, and especially families, at the lower end of the 
social scale; and it is proposed in this article to set out 
in general terms the case for the establishment of a national 
minimum as a necessary part of war policy, leaving 
the administrative and quantitative aspects to be dealt 
with in a later article. It is not a question of extra outlay 
so much as one of guiding expenditure in the most needed 
direction. 

Actually, it would not be entirely an innovation thus 
to recognise in practice the principle of a national mini- 
mum. Bit by bit the advance guards have filtered into 
social policy already. Free education, health and unem- 
ployment insurance, unemployment and public assistance, 
old age and other pensions, housing regulations and mini- 
mum wage machinery have established the State’s duty to 
ward off the worst effects of poverty upon individuals. 
Since the war broke out, all these piecemeal precautions 
have been reinforced to counter increases in the cost of 
living. Unemployment allowances have been raised. Work- 
men’s compensation payments have been increased. Extra 
aid has been given to pensioners; and, in the last week or 
so, higher war pensions have been granted and the scales 
of benefit under unemployment insurance have been made 
more generous. 

That the principle of an irreducible minimum for all is 
not actually recognised makes adjustment difficult. There 
are individuals and families who do not fall neatly into the 
many separate services which exist to insure against and 
ward off hardship. Most often, apart from the large class 
of casual and itinerant workers of all ranks who seldom 
qualify for the help of State services, these are found in 
the independent middle class of office workers. Their 
income may normally be above the £5 a week hitherto 
regarded as the upper limit for the bulk of State aid. 
But they are frequently liable to unemployment and their 
distress is commonly made more serious because of their 
attempt to establish a moderately high standard of living 
—and of education for their children—entirely from their 
own resources. It is an overdue recognition of this problem 
that Mr Bevin’s new Unemployment Insurance Bill brings 
into the insurance scheme incomes from £250 to £420. 

Moreover, the fact that there were gaps and inadequacies 
even in the provision that was made before the war means 
that simply to increase payments in proportion to the 
rise in the cost of living will not prevent hardship. Nutri- 
tion experts have repeatedly pointed out that the diet of 
perhaps half the population lacks, in one way or another, 
the balance needed for proper nourishment. The allow- 
ances given to unemployed, sick or injured people have 
fallen short of the minimum sums calculated by social re- 
searchers to be necessary for the indispensable necessities 
of life. Health insurance covers only people in gainful 
employment and not their dependants. 

The picture would be falsely coloured if it stopped short 
with this record of shortcomings. The number of people 
(outside the unemployed) dependent upon social services 
for the difference between a decent standard of living and 
destitution is not large. The point is rather that too many 
people live too near to the borderline of economic difficulty 
for separate and scattered services to guard securely against 
the impoverishing effects of war conditions. 

In the main, the chief determinant of the condition of 
the people is wages, and the réle of wages in the establish- 
ment of a national minimum is crucial. A chief feature of 
the wartime campaign to counter increases in the cost of 


living has been a widespread rise in both wage rates and 
earnings. In the first nine months of the war there was a 
net increase of £2 millions in weekly wages, and (count- 
ing more than once the workers who secured two or more 
increases) 11 millions benefited. 

The trouble is that wages, too, are not adequate as a 
means to maintain a minimum standard of living. In the 
first place, they are not based on needs, but are deter- 
mined by the strategic bargaining power of workers’ 
organisations. They are not related to the family obliga- 
tions of wage-earners, and there is little or no uniformity 
between the earnings of one class of wage-earners and 
those of any other. This means that, even in so widespread 
an advance in wages as has taken place since last Sep- 
tember, many of the workers in most danger of falling 
below the minimum, low-paid and ill-organised workers, 
may very well have been left out altogether. Their only 
protection is the trade board system, whose minimum wages 
may possibly suffice for single men, or even for men with 
small families, but not for men with large families. The 
experience of the Unemployment Assistance Board, not 
allowed to pay out more than “ normal ” earnings to appli- 
cants, and of the Unemployment Statutory Committee, 
disturbed by the “ overlap” between wages and benefit, 
underlines the serious problem set by the poorly-paid 
family man. The establishment of a minimum standard of 
living involves looking first at the actual requirements of 
the most needy; no way of fixing wages does this; and any 
general scaling-up of all wages, high or low, so that poverty 
was rooted out at the bottom, would be vastly too expensive 
in peacetime and even more impossible now. 

As a method of social defence, wage increases tend to 
defeat their own ends. If wages continue to go up at a 
time when civilian consumption has to be cut down, the 
result can only be higher prices and further rises in the 
cost of living. The task of keeping the heads of the poorest 
workers above water is merely made more difficult; they 
benefit least from the advance in wages and suffer most 
from the increased cost of living. 

The only possible conclusion is that the normal way of 
mitigating the effects of rising prices, namely, the adjust- 
ment of social service payments and wages in proportion 
to the rise, is not effective to deal with real hardship. This 
is not the fault of war conditions. It is inherent in a system 
which is not avowedly committed to setting up a minimum 
standard of needs for every individual, man, woman and 
child, which must be met from one source or another— 
wages, insurance, payment in kind and so on—a system 
which, on the wages side, is even in wartime more inter- 
ested in the money wages of the better-paid workers than 
in the real income per head of the genuinely impoverished. 

What is needed is a new means test, not to restrict 
workers’ incomes in this case, but to expand them on proof 
of need. One integral part of the solution, in one way or 
another, must be family allowances due to all from the 
State and given either directly or through industrial or- 
ganisations. Mr Keynes has suggested 5s. a week, even 
in wartime. The establishment, by law or by bargaining, of 
a decent minimum wage in all trades is an indispensable 
foundation, but it cannot ensure a decent minimum stan- 
dard of living unless special allowance is made for the 
varying size of workers’ families. The simple fact is that 
the burden of increases in the cost of living depends almost 
entirely on the size of the family. 

The amount of necessities that poor people can buy does 
not depend simply upon how much money they have to 
spend. Clearly it depends very largely upon prices. 
Equally clearly, it depends upon supplies, upon the quan- 
tity and kind of goods exposed for sale. Hardship can- 
not be warded off in wartime merely by pushing up in- 
comes to keep pace with prices. For one thing, rising 
prices will always tend to be a length ahead in the race. 
For another, incomes and prices are not independent 
runners; the faster incomes are pushed up, the quicker 
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the spurt of prices. Moreover, the quantity of goods for 
civilian consumption will in any case be reduced. It is 
important to see that the reduced quantity is made up 
mainly of proved necessities, cheap and durable. This is 
the case for a basic ration of food and clothes at low 
and stable prices. It involves State subsidies to keep prices 
low, in conjunction with rationing, and even differential 
prices so that poor people with needy families are assured 
of their minimum. 

It involves more. This is wartime. The corollary to 
establishing a minimum below which none should fall is 
to set up maxima above which none should rise. The policy 
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of adjusting all, or even a large part, of incomes to counter 
rising prices is wholly wrong. It is not even effective. If by 
minimum wages, family allowances, rationing, price con- 
trol, subsidies and the co-ordination and extension of social 
insurance and social services, it is guaranteed that no 
individual and no family should fall into real want, then 
Justice and expediency are satisfied. For the rest, as the 
siege tightens and the war develops, consumption must 
be steadily cut down—by rising prices, by taxation, by 
saving and by restriction. These are two halves of the same 
policy. Without sacrifices everywhere above the minimum, 
the minimum itself is unattainable. 


Debits and Credits 


AR-REACHING economic and strategic implications 

arise from the defeat of France and the decision of 
the French Government to collaborate with Hitler and 
Mussolini—which seems to have been accepted, though 
not unconditionally and certainly a contre-ceeur, by some of 
the important French colonial Governments. As Italy has 
lost what freedom of movement she retained before throw- 
ing in her lot with Germany, the Nazis now either control, 
or are in a position to control, virtually the whole of Con- 
tinental Europe between Russia and Gibraltar. Britain, on 
the other hand, has lost her foothold on the Continent of 
Europe. She has been deprived of the military support 
of France and of most of her Continental sources of supply 
which, in recent years, made up about one-third, by value, 
of her total imports. The new alignment has profoundly 
changed the nature of the war; but the shift in economic 
strength has not been nearly as dramatic as Germany’s 
military gains. 

While it is not yet possible to assess the ultimate effect 
of the past month’s events on the outcome of the war, their 
broad significance is not in doubt. Germany’s immediate 
gains, both economic and strategic, are large. The 
precise terms of the armistice do not matter, for it can be 
taken for granted that France’s resources will be utilised 
to the full for the purpose of strengthening the Axis. All 
the military equipment, all the gold and foreign exchange 
and securities, as well as all the food, raw materials and 
industrial plant available in metropolitan France, save 
that part of it which is absolutely necessary to the subsist- 
ence of the people, will be taken over by Germany by one 
means or another. The loot is substantial. At the out- 
break of the war France had large stocks of food, oil, 
metals and other materials of which Germany is short. 
The stocks of oil, for example, must have amounted to 
several million tons at the outbreak of war. Although some 
of these stocks may have been used up or destroyed, a 
large proportion of them wilt probably fall into the Nazis’ 
hands. The size of the gold and foreign exchange reserve 
and of the foreign securities remaining in metropolitan 
France at the date of the armistice is not known; but while 
they might be used as a counter for purchases in Russia 
and the Balkans, their value to Germany will depend on 
the effectiveness of the British blockade. 

Germany’s immediate strategic gains are also very con- 
siderable. The occupation of the northern coastline of 
Europe has provided her with numerous points from which 
she can attack Britain’s sea communications and indus- 
trial vitals by sea and by air. Moreover, the occupation of 
the northern coastline of France and the transition of 
General Franco’s Government from the stage of neutrality 
to that of non-belligerency has not only given the Nazis 
access to Spain’s iron ore and other resources, but it has 
also provided them with a potential jumping-off ground 
for an incursion into North Africa. 

But while Germany’s immediate position has been vastly 
Strengthened by France’s surrender, that unfortunate 
country cannot furnish all the resources necessary to con- 
solidate a hegemony over the whole Continent of Europe. 
Neither France nor Europe as a whole is normally self- 
sufficient in food and in the raw materials required by 
agriculture. Moreover, this year’s harvests in Europe are 
likely to yield less than usual owing to the severe winter, 
the withdrawal of manpower from agriculture and the 


destruction caused by the invasion of the Low Countries 
and France. There will be a very serious food problem all 
over the Continent next winter. 

Nor can France and the rest of Europe provide Germany 
with an adequate supply of the raw materials necessary to 
maintain the munition and other industrial plant in full 
operation. Thus, France normally produces only about 
two-thirds of her requirements of coal, and Germany will 
have to supply her with about 25 million tons per annum 
if industry is not to suffer dislocation. Again, with the 
exception of bauxite (the raw material of aluminium), 
metropolitan France does not produce in any quantity the 
non-ferrous and steel alloy metals that Germany lacks. 
So far as iron ore is concerned, on the other hand, the 
French deposits in Lorraine, together with supplies from 
Norway, Sweden, Luxemburg and Spain, are sufficient for 
Germany’s needs for a long time to come. The metal con- 
tent of the iron ore produced in France, for example, 
reached no less than 18 million tons in 1929, the best of 
the past ten years. Germany’s steel problem is solved in 
quantity, though there will still be difficulties of quality 
owing to the lack of alloys. In the other metals, however, 
her position is substantially unchanged. Again, France’s 
textile industries will be of little value to Germany without 
imported raw materials. 

One of the chief economic weaknesses of Continental 
Europe, however,*is its lack of oil. And here France can 
contribute virtually nothing. In normal circumstances 
the European countries for which the Nazis are now 
directly or indirectly responsible consume about 27 million 
tons of oil per annum, inclusive of bunkering requirements. 
The approximate distribution of consumption is shown 
below: — 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE’S OIL CONSUMPTION 
(Including bunkers ; thousands of metric tons) 





Germany®™ qo .cccscee 8,000 PN re eveccas 600 
Pe ccnceucecnaumade 7,000 Switzerland ......... 500 
BE | siccnceshunknee tie 3,500 WEE Sei cccdccéceas -. 300 
PIN y caskeccceee 1,900 0 ee 300 
PINE sscescsdwiecess 1,600 | Jugoslavia ............ 200 
MID dS kecasccnsasses 1,200 Baltic Statesf ...... 200 
BPR kndencccccss 900 | 

MN acevkiedetecess 700 ne 26,900 


* Including Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and occupied Poland. 
+ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. 


Even if consumption is prohibited except for essential 
purposes, it is doubtful whether it can be cut below about 
18 million tons without crippling industry and trade. But 
apart from Russia, Europe is not in a position to produce 
anything like this quantity. Roumania, the biggest source of 
supply, is now producing at the rate of about 6.2 million 
tons per annum, while, on the most favourable assumption, 
Greater Germany’s output from all sources and methods 
cannot exceed 5 million tons per annum for some time to 
come. France, Albania, Hungary and Estonia can probably 
produce about 300,000 tons each per annum. Even if the 
whole of the Roumanian output were retained in Europe, 
Germany would have at her disposal only about 12 million 
tons. 

The Nazis are therefore compelled to seek access to 
non-European supplies of foodstuffs, fertilisers, raw mate- 
rials and oil. In which direction will they turn? North and 
Central Africa produce fertilisers and edible fats as well as 
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cotton, iron ore, copper, tin, cobalt and other metals, while 
the Near East is an important source of oil supplies. Iraq’s 
output of oil, which is carried by pipelines to the coasts 
of Syria and Palestine, is about 4 million tons per annum, 
while Iran produces more than 10 million tons per annum, 
But neither North and Central Africa nor the Near East 
can fully make up Europe’s deficiency in food. Germany 
is therefore probably casting envious glances upon the 
Russian granary. Broadly, however, the control of North 
Africa and of the Near East would considerably relieve 
Germany’s difficulties in the coming winter. It is possible 
and likely that she will attempt to reach her objective by 
an invasion of North Africa through Spain, followed by 
powerful thrusts to the South and along the coast towards 
the Suez Canal. If this plan (whose success will be power- 
fully, but not decisively, affected by the fate of the French 
Navy and the attitude of French North Africa) can be frus- 
trated, and if direct landings on a large scale in Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria can be prevented by the British Navy, 
Germany may be driven to gain access to the Near Eastern 
oilfields across the Dardanelles; but this would almost 
certainly bring her into conflict with Russia. 


NOTES OF 


The Nelson Touch 


No one could have prophesied, on the entry of Italy into 
the war, that the first naval battle in the Mediterranean 
would have been engaged between the British and French 
fleets. Yet such was the grim fact announced by the Prime 
Minister to the Commons on July 4th. In a fortnight, the 
British Government used all their powers of persuasion to 
prevent so tragic an end to a naval collaboration which had 
withstood the rigours of winter convoys and contraband 
control, of engagements off the rocky coasts of Norway and of 
the crowning ordeal of the beaches at Dunkirk. In the week 
of surrender, the First Lord visited Bordeaux and received 
the most solemn assurances that the French Fleet would not 
be permitted to fall into the hands of Germany in circum- 
stances which would permit the Nazis to make use of it 
against us. When the terms of the armistice became known, 
the British Government learnt “ with grief and amazement ” 
that the French leaders were prepared to accept the Fuehrer’s 
promise—Adolf Hitler’s promise—not to use the fleet against 
Britain as a sufficient fulfilment of their guarantees to us. 
In spite of this devastating exhibition of a complacence 
which, if it was not plainly stupid was purely criminal, the 
British Government continued its efforts to prevent by every 
means short of force the transfer of the French Fleet to 


German control. 
* 


When, on July 3rd, it finally became clear that our efforts 
were unavailing, an ultimatum was delivered which, although 
it still gave the French officers commanding many honour- 
able alternatives, including internment in the United States, 
made it clear that if they attempted to return to France 
the British Navy would forcibly prevent them. At Oran, 
our fleet was obliged to open fire, and in a very rapid and 
apparently brilliantly successful action, a battle cruiser, two 
battleships, some destroyers, an aircraft carrier and a number 
of other craft were either destroyed or so severely damaged 
that they will long be unfit for service. Boarding parties have 
taken control of French ships in British harbours. In Alex- 
andria the position is still obscure. Nevertheless, there is 
enough evidence to suggest that only a fraction of the French 
fleet will ever fall into Germany’s hands. We regret from the 
bottom of our hearts the cruel necessity which has impelled 
us to turn our fire upon our friends and one-time allies; yet 
we need have no scruples about the rightness of our action. 
A French fleet controlled by Hitler might have been the 
determining factor in the success of an attempted invasion 
of this country. It was a risk which in our own interests 
and in the ultimate interests of France we could not afford 
to take. In this war of haunting historical analogies we may 
recall the fact that when Napoleon secured the co-operation 
of Denmark, and we were faced with the possibility that 
the Danish fleet might be used against us, Nelson destroyed 
it at Copenhagen. Oran is our Battle of Copenhagen. Now 
we are ready for Trafalgar—and ready at the Nile, too. 


Thus, while Germany has gained enormous short-term 
advantages from the surrender of France, her position is by 
no means secure. And Mr Churchill has solid grounds for 
his belief in ultimate victory, provided Britain can with- 
stand Germany’s forthcoming onslaught upon herself and 
deny Germany access to non-European supplies of food, 
raw materials and oil. Unlike Germany, Britain still has 
access to ample supplies of essential commodities by reason 
of her sea power. Most of the materials hitherto obtained 
from Europe can easily be derived from America and from 
other sources of supply. The transition of the United States 
from benevolent neutrality to non-belligerency will enable 
Britain to draw to an increasing extent on the vast raw 
material and industrial resources of that country. And a 
change in Russia’s attitude in the opposite direction, which 
is not impossible, would considerably diminish the assis- 
tance Germany can expect from her powerful neighbour. 
In sum, while it is true that Germany’s military strength 
is immense at the present moment, she is not in a position, 
for geographical reasons, to deploy it to the full against this 
country, or, for economic reasons, to maintain it indefinitely 
at the level it has now reached. 


THE WEEK 


Cabinet Unity 


The position of Mr Neville Chamberlain as a member 
of the War Cabinet and of several of his colleagues from 
the last Government is under fire from two sides. A rumour 
that obtained currency in America to the effect that he was 
plotting to replace Mr Churchill and conclude a treaty of 
appeasement with Hitler has had to be taken seriously 
enough to warrant an interview given by Mr Chamberlain 
to the American Press and a broadcast which was relayed 
across the Atlantic. Mr Chamberlain’s words were as firm 
and resolute as the most exacting could desire. In this 
country, however, the attack upon him takes another line: it 
casts doubt not upon his sincerity, but upon his capacity 
to hold high office. There is plenty of evidence for the prose- 
cution. Indeed, it would not be too much to say that the 
country is in a state of high indignation over the continu- 
ance in office of men who have been responsible for so many 
blunders as Mr Chamberlain, Lord Simon, Lord Caldecote 
and Sir Kingsley Wood. None who moves about among 
his fellow electors, whether it be in the London clubs or 
in the bar-parlours of the provinces, can remain unaware 
of the fervour and virtual unanimity with which this opinion 
is held. If Mr Chamberlain and those of his colleagues who 
have been named were to consult either a representative panel 
of their own countrymen or the record of events and, con- 
cluding that they had been mistaken in their judgments, 
frivolous in their policies and lax in their administration, 
were of their own free will to retire from public life, their 
decision would meet with nothing but applause from the 
public, 

* 


But if Mr Chamberlain is consulting the recording angel, 
this is apparently not the answer that he is receiving. More- 
over, the House of Commons, which is close on five years 
old, is not an accurate reflector of the public’s judgment 
of personalities. Mr Chamberlain is still leader of the largest 
party in the House, and if he were, as on a previous occasion, 
to appeal to his friends he could rally a very sizeable block 
of votes. The paramount task of the House of Commons 
in the present emergency is to provide Mr Churchill with 
the most solid political backing that can be contrived and 
it is an unfortunate fact that an attempt to remove Mr 
Chamberlain and his friends, whether it were successful or 
not, could hardly fail to complicate the Prime Minister’s 
task. At the very best it would compel Mr Churchill 
to devote a very large part of his energies to the political 
game. At the worst it would create an Opposition which, 
seeking, as every Opposition must, for a policy, would in- 
evitably offer itself as an, entering wedge for Nazi propa- 
ganda. It is admittedly a difficult situation, born of the 
illogicality of wartime politics, but the only short cut to a 
solution lies through Mr Chamberlain’s conscience. 
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The New France 


Each day brings fresh evidence of the extent of France’s 
collapse. This is no simple military defeat. It is the extinction 
of the spiritual force we knew as France and the appearance 
in its place of an unknown entity whose mind and language 
we find it difficult to understand. With half France under 
the occupation of the enemy, the French Government speak 
of France’s “freedom and independence.” With solemn 
pledges broken and an ally betrayed at the crisis of the 
struggle, the French leaders talk of “ honour and integrity.” 
It is not France that speaks, but that part of France which 
has shown itself almost eager to accept German domination 
and whose “ambition is only to be admitted to a more 
favoured class in the order of servitude under that domineer- 
ing power.” Thus wrote Burke in the early days of the 
Napoleonic wars, when, as now, Britain was left to face 
alone the menace of a continent united against her under 
the domination of a military autocrat. Hitler’s victory in 
France is a victory in every sphere. The Pétain regime, which 
has moved its seat to Vichy, is now apparently preparing 
under the guidance of MM. Laval, Marquet and Déat to 
set up a pale French imitation of the Spanish, Italian and 
German dictatorships—strong wine watered down with 
Vichy. The new France is to seek an “authoritarian re- 
generation” under the direct inspiration of the men who 
have bombed and machine-gunned the people, destroyed 
their towns, ruined their harvests and reduced them to the 
servitude of police rule. It is not an exhilarating spectacle. 

* 


It is clear that the present French leaders are fundamentally 
hostile to us. The British Government has drawn the logical 
conclusion and has given its full recognition to General de 
Gaulle “as leader of all free Frenchmen wherever they may 
be who rally to him in support of the Allied cause.” Vice- 
Admiral Muselier, a close associate of Clemenceau, has been 
appointed officer commanding the Free French Navy and 
Air Force, and a centre for scientific research into armament 
production and war industry generally has been set up in 
London under M. André de Barthe. It is still too soon to 
estimate what measure of support General de Gaulle will 
secure. Several thousand French pilots are known to have 
flown their planes to this country, and the position of the 
French Fleet has at last been partially clarified. It is good that 
strong measures have been taken, for it is now clear that the 
French colonies are abandoning the struggle. The first en- 
thusiasm died away in Syria for lack of proper support, and 
General Weygand’s great personal prestige was sufficient to 
secure General Mittelhauser’s submission. In Morocco, no 
specific statement has yet come from General Nogués, but 
General Gouraud has been dispatched by the Pétain Govern- 
ment on a “ special mission,” and Italy’s complete and skilful 
passivity has left the British Government without any con- 
crete fact upon which to base their plea for co-operation. 
The French generals would still, it appears, resist an attack, 
but demilitarisation, not cession of territory or occupation, 
is what Italy asks of them. If they accede to the terms—and 
there is no reason to suppose that they will not accept Pétain’s 
lead—then, once again, attack is not in question. Italy will 
merely walk in. 


* * * 


The Mediterranean War Zone 

The defection of the French colonies creates an awk- 
ward military and diplomatic position for Great Britain in 
the Mediterranean. The tone of the Pétain Government is 
so hostile (and is likely to become more so once we have 
secured control of the French fleet) that we mav have to 
count on a “non-belligerent ” France. Then, if the French 
colonies follow suit, the whole of the Western basin of the 
Mediterranean will be ringed round with hostile States and 
our passage to and from our Near Eastern positions will 
be extremely hazardous, Fortunately the Suez route to India 
and the Pacific Dominions remains open to us, and in this 
context, India’s plans to increase her armament output 
are of obvious importance, yet our Near Eastern Army is in 
a much less favourable position than in recent months when 
it could count on the collaboration of France’s large Near 
Eastern forces. We have reassured Turkey and Iraq by 
declaring that Syria will not be allowed to pass under enemy 
control, and the guerilla and raid warfare which has devel- 
oped in Italy’s East African possessions seems to be going 
entirely in our favour, so much so that one may entertain a 
shrewd suspicion that Italy is still only passively belligerent. 
The French in Jibuti are fighting with us and the new 
Sabry Cabinet in Egypt is pledged to a more resolute ful- 
filment of its treaty obligations. But the debit account is 
heavy, particularly at a time when a great part of our re- 
sources are ungently needed at home. 
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However, any policy of withdrawal is inconceivable. Across 
the Eastern Mediterranean lies Hitler’s route to the inex- 
haustible oil supplies of the Near East. Our Mediterranean 
fleet outnumbers anything the Axis can spare if they are 
attempting to combine the manceuvre with an invasion of 
Britain. Turkey is a non-belligerent on our side and is, more- 
over, our link with Russia. It is in the Near East that Russian 
and British interests most obviously coincide. Neither stands 
to gain by a revival of the German drive to Baghdad, and 
Russia has practically exhausted the concessions she can 
wring from Germany short of war. There is no likelihood 
of an immediate conflict but, short of complete disaster, 
there is also no likelihood of an immediate end to this war. If 
we are thinking in terms of next year or the year after, the 
Eastern Mediterranean is of crucial importance. Russia and 
Turkey share our hostility to Italy. Germany, after a vain 
attempt at invasion, may by that time be turning her eyes 
to the East. Above all, the great arsenals which are being 
built up in India and Australia will be pouring armaments 
into the Middle East. A situation will thus develop in which 
we shall have an opportunity to turn Germany’s flank. In 
the Near East, as in Britain, our determination must be to 
hold out at all cost. Once again we have a short-term, our 
enemies a long-term, problem to solve. 


> * . 
Russia Takes Another Outpost 


Russia’s occupation of Bessarabia and Bukovina has been 
carried through with surprisingly little friction. On the face 
of it, it seems incredible that in the midst of a European war 
involving all the major Powers, the status quo of an area 
as rent as the Balkans by territorial ambitions, claims and 
discontents should have been altered without the conflict 
spreading to the entire peninsula. Yet the incredible has 
happened. The Russian ultimatum was accepted by the Rou- 
manian Government after a vain plea for negotiation, and 
on June 28th the occupation of Bessarabia and the Bukovina 
began. Russian troops advancing ahead of their schedule 
overtook the retiring Roumanians at some points and at 
others the line of demarcation was overstepped; in these 
cases, a number of serious clashes occurred. In general, how- 
ever, the whole occupation was carried through without 
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disorder. The Soviets were able to secure their latest strate- 
gic outpost without plunging themselves and the Balkans 
into war simply because the Axis is still anxious to keep 
South-Eastern Europe clear of the conflict. It is not certain 
whether there was an actual Axis sanction for the Russian 
move, and the distinct traces of irritation in Berlin and dis- 
may in Rome suggest that the Kremlin did not take much 
advice before delivering its ultimatum. But at least Germany 
and Italy had agreed in advance that a Russian move to 
the Danube did not immediately damage their interests and 
was not enough in itself to divert them from the major 
purpose of destroying Britain, after which, they could argue, 
the account with Russia would be quickly settled. Only if 
Russia had demanded the Roumanian oilfields or had secured 
complete control of the Black Sea Coast, would Axis inter- 
vention have become likely, and Russia understands not only 
the extent but also the limits of German complacence. 


* 


Germany and Italy have, nevertheless, gone through some 
awkward days of diplomatic activity. It was one thing to 
wish to localise the conflict, another to hold off the small 
revisionist States whose ambitions were roused to fever pitch 
at the prospect of Roumania coming under the hammer. 
Hungary’s armed forces have been mobilised for some weeks, 
and as soon as the news of the Russian ultimatum reached 
Budapest, reinforcements were rushed to the Roumanian 
frontier. Bulgaria, too, openly pressed her determination to 
recover the South Dobrudja and reinforced her frontier. King 
Carol ordered a general mobilisation on June 28th, but 
clearly at that moment the fate of Roumania depended not 
on her own exertions but on Berlin. The King sent direct 
appeals to both the Axis Powers, renounced the Allied guar- 
antees, and proclaimed a foreign policy in line with the 
“new Europe.” The response of Germany and Italy to these 
desperate attempts to secure their backing was by no means 
generous. Germany has made it clear that she can undertake 
no military commitments or guarantees and that she will 
take no step to cloud her—rather uncertain—relations with 
Russia. Italy has naturally adopted the same line. However, 
both Powers have given Hungary and Bulgaria to understand 
that they cannot back their revisionist claims now and that 
they would be well advised to wait. Thus the Balkan situa- 
tion, always excepting Roumania’s loss of territory, has re- 
turned to roughly what it was a fortnight ago, an uneasy 
balance between the Axis Powers’ unwillingness to provoke 
Russia and Russia’s chariness of provoking them. 


* * * 


Before the Attack 


The time for planning the defence of Britain has gone. 
The attack itself is almost certainly imminent, and success or 
failure in warding it off will depend upon the dispositions 
that have already been made. The daily task now while the 
blow is withheld is to strengthen the planned structure of 
British resistance at every point—more men, more equip- 
ment and more materials; and it is still puzzling to the lay 
observer that constructional labour and materials should be 
being used in these crucial days on any but defence (or arma- 
ment) work. But defence means more than merely holding a 
line or a series of fortifications in depth. It means weakening 
the enemy’s power to attack by striking at him. It means 
cutting off invasion at the source by assailing the new 
armada in its ports or shattering it en route. On Wednesday, 
in the Lords, Lord Mottistone made a striking plea for an 
offensive spirit in the defence of Britain, and he was well 
answered by Lord Croft, who stated the Government’s hope 
that the enemy would be intercepted and destroyed on the 
sea and from the air. ‘The one fatal error would be to resume 
the defensive psychology that brought France to suicide. The 
existence of the Maginot Line lured that unhappy country’s 
would-be fortress dwellers to their own ruin. The existence 
of the British Navy must not do the same for us. We must be 
prepared to defend everywhere and to attack everywhere— 
from the production centres of Germany already dazed by 
British air raids and the Continental shores where the foe 
is gathering to the remotest inland places as well as the cliffs 
and beaches here at home. If we are prepared for everything 
with fully manned firepower, the Nazi scythe can be blunted 
and broken—but only if at every place where Germans come 
within our reach, in France, in Britain or in Ireland, they 
are ceaselessly attacked. 


* * * 
The Western Front 
Even Irishmen are apprehensive about the German 
danger. Eire’s slender defences are fully ready, and her three 
ports that face the battle zone have been placed under mili- 
tary command. But the wrangle between North and South 
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goes on. A week ago Lord Craigavon told an Orange audi- 
ence his definition of the sort of compromise that would 
enable him to concert defence plans with Mr de Valera. He 
himself would be no party, directly or indirectly,to any change 
in the constitution of Northern Ireland, but he would agree 
to co-operate with Eire’s leaders if they took their place in 
the war on the side of Britain and the Empire and under- 
took “not to raise any issue of a constitutional nature.” 
“T have never been a stumbling block,” he concluded. This 
is fiddling, with a vengeance, while Rome burns. As a basis 
for co-operation in a task upon which the very existence 
of Ireland, orange or green, may hang, Lord Craigavon asks 
Mr de Valera to abandon the entire case for a united Ireland. 
It is to be hoped that Lord Craigavon’s is not the voice of 
the British Government. After all, the issue is one for Mr 
Churchill, not Lord Craigavon. All matters of defence and 
armed forces in Northern Ireland are constitutionally the 
concern of Westminster, not Belfast. The defence of Ireland 
is a main bulwark in the defence of Britain, and it is surely 
the duty of the British Government to cut the knot and 
organise the united defence of Ireland by direct negotiation 
and agreement with Eire. True, Mr de Valera might very 
well be intransigent, too. He has not helped notably so far. 
But he must know as well as Hitler that Eire cannot be 
defended by Eire. The presumption is that he is anxious 
to co-operate provided he is not asked to make the impos- 
sible sacrifice of accepting partition even temporarily. The 
most sensible solution would be for both sides to co-operate 
on a de facto basis with all rights reserved. If that is im- 
possible, it should not pass the wit of British statesmanship 
to find a solution that would guarantee Ulster’s rights with- 
out perpetrating the present regime, which is neither very 
democratic nor very well in accordance with the principle 
of self-determination. 


* 


Here and in Germany 


In one branch of the war Britain is far ahead of the 
conquering Reich. That is in air raids. Bombing from the 
air, aS a separate operation and not in conjunction with 
other armed forces (the department in which the Germans 
have shown greatest skill and method), above all needs plan- 
ning. First of all, there must be continuous and widespread 
reconnaissance of every possible target—and of their defences. 
Then the data must be collated and appraised. Finally, in 
accordance with an expert master plan, based on the rela- 
tive strategic or economic importance of the targets to be 
selected from, bombing begins and goes on relentlessly. For 
weeks the R.A.F. have been engaged in the final and destruc- 
tive stages of the process. In the western half of Germany, 
in Holland, Belgium and France, factories, refineries, bridges, 
roads, railways, marshalling yards, junctions, sidings, canals, 
storage tanks, aerodromes, seaplane bases, harbours, war- 
ships and troop concentrations have been methodically 
attacked day after day. The German people are well used by 
now to air raids and do not like them. More important, the 
effect on production and distribution is reported to be very 
noticeable; there, as more recently here, it has been decided 
to dispense with warnings whenever possible. The Luftwaffe, 
on the other hand, is still in the tentative stages of raiding 
over Britain. In the last fortnight or so, German planes have 
flown over most parts of England, Wales and Scotland. 
The North-East, Eastern and South-Eastern coasts have 
been visited regularly. So, too, have South-West England, 
the Bristol Channel, South-East Wales and parts of the South 
Coast. 

* 

But the German raiders have flown in very small parties, 
and while some bombs have fallen on or near docks, steel- 
works, factories and aerodromes, most of those dropped have 
hit open country or militarily unimportant towns. The 
planes have given the impression of groping their way about 
and, in view of the thin, unintensive nature of their attacks, 
their losses have been appreciable. Clearly this is reconnais- 
sance, and in no sense the Blitzkrieg. It may be that the 
German faith in air power as an auxiliary and not a sepa- 
rate striking arm (a faith well out of line with conven- 
tional German sentiment and Goering’s threats) will hold 
to the end, and that these desultory forays are the prelude 
to the full use of bombing in support of attempted blockade 
and invasion from the sea and air. It may be that the Nazi 
leaders do not wish to risk their air fleet until the struggle 
is joined—brutal excursions like those against the defence- 
less Channel Islands incur no risk. Or it may still prove 
that these raids are the prelude to continuous intensive bomb- 
ing. Whatever the truth may be, one thing is certain—and 
encouraging. The German people have felt the might of 
British air power first. 
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The Treasury’s Advisers 


The Treasury is the most powerful department of 
State. Its ingrained habit—and it is a valuable constitu- 
tional safeguard in normal times—is to say “No.” It en- 
forces its code of strict rectitude over all Ministries. But 
many have become convinced that conscientious rigidity 
of thought and policy, useful perhaps in peacetime, may 
represent a postive danger in wartime. It constitutes an im- 
pediment to action over a far broader range of policy than 
the Treasury’s own affairs, and in those, equally, examples 
of delay and indecision in technical matters have been 
frequent enough. For these reasons, general approval has been 
given to the appointment of Lord Catto as Financial Adviser 
to the Treasury, and of a Special Consultative Council of 
eight members to advise on “special problems which con- 
front the Treasury as a consequence of war conditions.” 
Lord Catto’s appointment, to which he brings great ability 
and long financial experience, will provide a permanent 
source of practical advice on the financial aspects. of the 
Treasury’s work. The Council, on the other hand, will be 
consulted from time to time on special problems confronting 
the Treasury in wartime. It is not a body for the drafting 
of economic policy; nor do its terms of reference extend to 
the Treasury’s ordinary problems, or to its broad relations 
with other departments. And its personnel will ensure the 
widest expression of views. It includes representatives of 
banking and finance (Mr Colin F. Campbell, Sir Bertram 
Hornsby and Lord Riverdale), industry (Mr S. R. Beale), 
trade unions (Sir Walter Citrine), the Co-operative move- 
ment (Mr George Riddle), and two _ distinguished 
economists, Mr H. D. Henderson and Mr J. M. Keynes. 
Such a body is calculated to produce heterodox discussion; 
but is there not a danger that the careful counterweighting 
of opinion in its composition may limit the decisiveness of 
action which may follow its deliberations? Is this a body, to 
quote examples, which is capable of effective agreement on 
compulsory saving or exchange control? Both are special 
problems which fall within the Committee’s terms of refer- 
ence, though both are matters on which the Stamp Com- 
mittee would doubtless have views which are directly avail- 
able (unlike those of the Treasury and its advisers) to the 
War Cabinet. In principle, the Consultative Council is a 
useful instrument. The extent of its usefulness in action will 
depend upon the problems placed before it, and upon its 
power to reach recommendations with the minimum of com- 
promise and dilution. 


* * * 


Second Budget Realities 


The June quarter’s revenue return puts the war Budgets 
of September and April in their true, insignificant perspec- 
tive. We have now begun to spend on a scale consonant 
with modern war, and the dramatic rise in supply costs 
during June suggests that Lord Simon’s April Budget 
understated the burden of expenditure for the current year 
by £750 millions to £1,000 millions. Supply costs for the 
four weeks to June 30th totalled £248.4 millions, compared 
with £166.5 millions for the preceding four weeks. Hence, 
although the total supply expenditure for the past quarter, 
at £613.1 millions, represents little more than the Budget 
rate of expenditure for the full year, it considerably under- 
states the current rate of expenditure. Ordinary revenue 
showed a satisfactory increase of £44.1 millions at £188.2 
millions. Income tax has provided already one-quarter of the 
expected increase—and that in the quarter of lowest collec- 
tion—while Customs and Excise, with a joint increase of 
£18.6 millions, have yielded a similar proportion, though 
the reverse of that medal is excessive consumption. The 
1940-41 revenue estimates might be fulfilled, but for the 
certainty of another Budget. But the deficit will be far 
in excess of the original estimate. For the past quarter, it 
already amounts to £506.7 millions, compared with the 
Budget figure of £1,432.4 millions. If the recent advance 
in supply costs is maintained (actually some part of the 
increase may merely reflect under-spending in April and 
May) the cost of defence will have been under-estimated by 
about one-third. Expenditure since the war began is con- 
verted into a yearly rate in the following table: — 


ANNUAL RATE OF EXPENDITURE 
Four weeks ended : 


(£ mns.)| Four weeks ended: (£ mns.) 
Sept. 30, 1939 ...... 1,701 Feb. 17, 1940 2,423 
i ae ee 1,682 Mar. 16,1940 ... 2,592 
Nov. 25, 1939 ...... 2,100 Mar. 31, 1940* ... 3,406 
BOC, Zoey 1TSP  osccce 2,481 May 4, 1940+ ... 2,308 
Jan. 20, 1940 ...... 2,244 June 1, 1940 2,411 
June 30, 1940 3,476 


* Two weeks. t+ Five weeks. 
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Even if there were no further increase in the rate of ex- 
penditure during the remainder of the vear, total expendi- 
ture would be little short of £3,300 millions; but a higher 
rate of spending than this is, in fact, inseparable from the 
expanding war effort. Uncovered expenditure, on the mini- 
mum assumption, would amount to £2,000 millions, and 
on the basis of recent spending the deficit might well be 
increased by a further £250 millions. Figures of this magni- 
tude justify the dogmatic assertion that increased ordinary 
revenue and voluntary savings will be insufficient to fill 
the gap. Sir Kingsley Wood’s first Budget must produce 
draconian measures, before the economy is irretrievably 
headed for inflation. 


* * * 


The Purchase Tax 


Ten weeks have elapsed between the announcement of 
the Purchase Tax and the publication of the Bill. They have 
been spent in discussion with trading interests, rather than 
in any fundamental reconsideration of principle. In fact, 
the Bill can best be summarised in Lord Simon’s outline in 
the Budget Speech. The tax will be collected from un- 
registered retailers by registered wholesalers. Hence the first 
task (involving further delay) is to define and register the 
wholesalers and manufacturers who will be responsible for 
collection. These will form, in future, a separate trading 
community, whose internal transactions will not attract the 
tax. But every sale to retailers outside this fiscal stockade 
will be taxable; the basis of the wholesale value on which 
tax is to be charged is defined; an entry of the amount of 
tax charged must be shown on invoices; and the collections 
will be payable to the Revenue each quarter. If, indeed, it is 
a simpler administrative problem to levy the tax at the 
wholesaler-retailer stage rather than the retailer-consumer 
stage, the provisions of the Bill seem adequate and (after 
the administrative machine has been erected) workable. The 
scope of the trade chargeable is restricted by exemptions, 
most of which have already been announced. They include 
food, drink, fuel, light, water and rent; goods already sub- 
ject to heavy duty (such as beer, tobacco and petrol) escape; 
agricultural machinery and supplies, medical supplies “ of 
an exceptionally costly character” and vehicles other than 
private cars are also exempt. The tax, therefore, may make 
an appreciable difference to the actual cost of living (as 
distinct from the official index) for the only concession for 
clothing and footwear is limited to “young children’s” 
wear—a phrase which obviously requires stricter definition. 


* 


It is on this aspect of the Bill that Labour opposition is 
most likely to fasten. Moreover, although retailers will not be 
allowed to include a profit margin on the amount of tax 
(as distinct from the normal wholesale cost of the goods) 
in their selling prices, protection will be afforded only by 
the Prices of Goods Act, and action will be rendered more 
difficult since a retailer will not be compelled to show the 
amount of tax included in the retail price. The tax will 
clearly apply to many necessities as well as luxuries. If it is 
imposed at a high rate, its incidence will be the more re- 
gressive, and its inflationary impetus the more marked. But 
if it is limited to a low rate, it cannot produce more than 
a puny revenue. On this vital point, Parliament will be 
legislating in the dark, for both the rate and the date of 
application of the tax will be fixed by the Treasury and 
subject to resolution by the House of Commons. Doubtless 
this procedure is necessary to limit forestalling, but the 
order of magnitude of the tax must be known before even 
qualified approval can be given to the Bill. Already the area 
of retail transactions covered by the tax has been appre- 
ciably reduced by restriction of supplies of many non- 
essential manufactures, from, say, £950 millions at retail, 
to perhaps £825 millions. To produce £100 millions revenue 
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at the wholesale stage, a tax of 15 to 174 per cent. would 
be required. But our present financial problem runs into 
thousands, and not hundreds of millions, and the case against 
the tax argued in last week’s issue of The Economist is not 
modified in any particular by the Bill. 


* * * 


The Subject Peoples 


Germany’s policy in her occupied territories appears to 
run along certain general lines. As far as possible the 
civilian population is not interfered with, provided, how- 
ever, that they fully accept German domination, without 
comment or recrimination, and are prepared to “co- 
operate” with Germany in her mission of conquest. The 
advantage of the method is that a large part of every com- 
munity asks nothing more than to be left in peace and 
after a few weeks of the Nazis’ “ peace” they begin to argue 
that, after all, things are very much the same, that the Nazis 
are at least efficient and that, anyway, the worry of being 
about to be invaded has gone. Where the subject peoples 
are not silent and hardworking, the Gestapo takes charge. 
Himmler is always first to arrive after the shock troops and 
for a few days the firing squads are busy until the dossiers 
of “suspected dangerous” persons have been worked 
through. For those who are afterwards foolhardy enough 
to become suspect or dangerous, there is the Nazis’ penal 
code; for example, that of Paris where the death sentence has 
been instituted for attacks of any sort on Germans. At the 
same time, the Nazis carry out a thorough campaign to 
root out all possible rallying points of opposition. In 
Norway, under threat of placing the whole country under 
an even more “total” German rule, the Storthing is to be 
summoned and pressed to decree the abdication of King 
Haakon. In Holland, General Winckelmann, the Commander- 
in-Chief, who led the Dutch in their magnificent resistance, 
has been taken to Germany as a military hostage to ensure 
that the process of demilitarisation shall be completed 
according to Germany’s specifications. In France, M. 
Reynaud has been critically injured in a motor accident 
which, significantly, recalls the attempt on the Austrian 
Chancellor, Schuschnigg, in 1935. Denmark appears so far 
to have suffered least, but the astonishing news that this 
small but courageous country has arrested some of its own 
Nazis must surely lead to melancholy reprisals. Germany’s 
tactics of conciliating the mass and removing the leaders 
may succeed for a brief time. One winter of rationed starva- 
tion will convince the man in the street that things are not 
“very much the same” in Nazi Europe. 


* * * 


Agenda for Sir William Beveridge 


Sir William Beveridge has been appointed to make a 
survey of labour resources. In his presidential address to the 
Royal Economic Society last Thursday, Sir William claimed 
that our difficulties in solving the manpower problems of 
war—and peace as well—arise mainly from the nature of our 
social organisation. Neither the Government itself nor any 
public department or local authority is free to solve the 
main problem by its own actions. Any Government 
action, under these conditions, must be compatible with 
the continued profitability of the private concern. Under the 
new Emergency Powers Act, the Government has power to 
create 100 per cent. Socialism overnight. It has power to 
control all labour and all property. If it could be assumed 
that these powers would be utilised without hesitation for the 
solution of any problem of manpower, Sir William’s task 
would be straightforward. It would be possible for him to 
go directly to the technical problems involved. It would be 
a question simply of gathering information about the possi- 
bility of finding substitute labour for war work; and his 
proposals, if approved on technical grounds, could at once 
be put into effective operation. But as yet there is no 
certainty about the degree of control over property (that is, 
employing power) that the Government intends to introduce. 
Unless Sir William knows with some accuracy in advance the 
types of control which the Government regards as acceptable, 
many of his suggestions must take a very tentative form. 
Many thousands more women might be taken on by 
employers for three weeks’ training in single-purpose machine 
operating, well in advance of immediate requirements. To 
some extent this is already being done by employers on their 
own account, but to make the system universal, however, 
would involve taking new powers. The optimum utilisation 
of man and woman power means solving swiftly and com- 
prehensively, qualitatively as well as quantitatively, this 
problem of finding and training substitute labour and of 
transferring workers from one job to another. 
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Rationing 

In the early months of this war rationing was generally 
regarded as a sign of weakness. This attitude was part of our 
propaganda against blockaded Germany, and it was fostered 
by manufacturers, dealers and advertisers who did not want 
the normal course of their business disturbed by controls 
and restrictions. Proposals for the pooling of tea and mar- 
garine stocks were hooted out of court, though not until the 
unbranding and pooling of margarine had actually started. 
These are sterner and wiser days. It is realised now that, 
properly regarded, rationing in the wider sense of the term, 
with all its associated devices for controlling manufacture 
and distribution, is an indispensable principle of war 
economy, where the central task is to mobilise all available 
resources for war use and demobilise them from all civilian 
uses that can be spared. For the immediate future this task 
is made more urgent by the imminent prospect of intensified 
counter-blockade measures and attempted invasion. The 
Margarine Manufacturers’ Association have announced that 
all manufacturers’ supplies of margarine and compound 
cooking fats are to be pooled and sold in a few unbranded 
varieties. Marcom, Ltd., the company that will distribute 
these varieties, is an appropriate symbol of the new sanity, 
and both varieties of pooled margarine, at Sd. a lb. as well as 
9d., will, under an instruction laid down earlier in the war, 
be vitaminised. Margarine is not rationed yet. But, as in the 
case of tobacco and matches which have been put under 
control in the last few days to ensure equitable distribution, 
the arrangements now exist for eking out supplies in the 
future as circumstances may require. It is a proof of 
strength, not of weakness, that the need for widely regiment- 
ing resources is now being recognised. 


x * * 
Evacuation, Old and New 


The Government’s revised evacuation plans, announced 
at the end of last week, have been drawn to include the 
danger, unforeseen last September, of military invasion. 
Against the danger of air raids, schoolchildren in the 
existing evacuation areas, registered under the second scheme, 
will still be evacuated when the Government decides that the 
order for the areas concerned should be given—those in 
Greater London, the Medway towns, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth and Gosport have already gone. But in these towns 
and in all other evacuation areas registration will remain 
open until further notice, and evacuation will take place, in 
parties, as the children are registered. But owing to the in- 
vasion danger, the Government has given warning of a pos- 
sible compulsory mass evacuation for military reasons, so that 
in effect, under the new plans, three sorts of evacuation are 
in process or contemplated—first, the evacuation of school- 
children registered under the February scheme; second, the 
“trickle” evacuation of those whose parents may in the 
future want them to leave; and, third, the “ military ”—and 
compulsory—evacuation of whole families. Akin to this de- 
cision of mass evacuation is the declaration of certain parts of 
the country to be defence areas in which movements of all 
persons are controlled—to be distinguished from protected 
areas where the restrictions apply to aliens only. The first 
defence area was a strip, twenty miles wide, along the coast 
from Hastings to the Wash. At the end of last week, this was 
extended to Berwick-on-Tweed, though at present the con- 
trol of movement in this new strip is limited to a width 
of five miles from the coast. Anyone going into these defence 
areas must produce, when they reach their destination, good 
reasons for their visit or they will be required to leave. 


* 


Evacuation in this country is an essential part of the 
Government’s civil and home defence policy, though it is 
still mainly on a voluntary basis. The sending of children 
overseas, debated this week in Parliament, is a personal 
decision for parents, who must decide for themselves be- 
tween the dangers of enemy action here and on the high seas. 
The Government’s part is one of organising and assisting, 
once the parents’ decision kas been made. So far applica- 
tions have been received in respect of 52,000 children in 
England and Wales, 40,000 being in grant-aided schools, and 
14.750 in Scotland. To fill the 20,000 vacancies at present 
offered in the Dominions, the children will be selected in the 
proportion of 3 to 1 from grant-aided and private schools, 
respectively (in Scotland, 49 out of 50 will be from local 
authority schools), but owing to lack of shipping facilities 
no more than 7,000 will leave in a month. These figures 
exclude private arrangements and offers from the United 
States, but even so they represent a very small proportion of 
the fortress’s children. Commendable though the scheme 1s, 
it will contribute very little to the problem of defence. 
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THE ECONOMIST I] 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Detence of Ireland 


HE events of the last few weeks have profoundly changed 

Ireland’s attitude towards the war. Until the spring 
offensive, the operations of the belligerents appeared very 
distant, except for occasional submarine exploits off the Irish 
coast which did not affect the fortunes of those on land. 
The conquest of Norway and later of France has aroused 
an uncomfortable feeling that to be the last outpost of 
Europe in the Atlantic is not the best position in which to 
avoid the onward sweep of hostilities centring around the 
neighbouring island of Great Britain. Those who remember 
the last war have vivid memories of the thousands of Irish 
soldiers who gave their lives for the Allies, but at no time 
during those fateful and crowded days did the spectre of 
war approach our own shores. The nearest we got to it was 
the Rebellion of 1916 and this experience was quite enough. 
The longer memory of the historian, however, could recall 
that, before the predominance of English sea power, Ireland 
was attacked more than once by France and Spain, as a base 
from which England could be approached from the West. 
So long as Britannia ruled the waves, Ireland was safe from 
invasion by any foreign Power, but we have recently been 
reminded that “there are no islands in the present war.” 
The development of aerial warfare and the improvement in 
the submarine have radically altered the strategical position 
and problems of Ireland. 


A House Divided 


Moreover, there is a vital difference between the political 
position of Ireland during the last war and to-day. Prior to 
1921, Ireland formed an integral part of the United King- 
dom. Irish ports were used as bases for the Navy and Irish 
camps as training grounds for the Army. During the war 
large numbers of “ Kitchener’s Army” were trained in 
Ireland, to the great profit of shopkeepers and others in the 
garrison towns. No independent Irish political authority was 
in existence. By the Treaty of 1921, Ireland was partitioned 
into two sections, which were given different degrees of self- 
government. The Irish Free State (later called Eire) had 
full powers to provide for its own defence and the British 
troops withdrew from that part of the country. Northern 
Ireland, on the other hand, received no powers of defence, 
and it has continued to the present day to be garrisoned by 
British troops. The Treaty reserved to Great Britain the 
right to use Queenstown, Berehaven and Lough Swilly as 
naval bases, but these ports were handed over to the Govern- 
ment of Eire by an agreement made in 1938. The ports in 
Northern Ireland still are, of course, at the disposal of the 
Navy. The result of these arrangements is that the defence 
of Ireland is divided between two authorities, and to that 
extent weakened in the event of any attack from the sea or 
air. 

The division in defence is one symptom of the great evils 
caused by the partition of Ireland, which is the real blot 
on the Treaty settlement and the most serious stumbling- 
block in the way of a lasting friendship with Great Britain. 
Indeed, since the abolition of the oath of allegiance and the 
Governor-General, there is no barrier except partition to 
the attainment of the full status of an independent republic, 
which is so dear a dream to many advanced nationalists. 
In the face of the resistance that would be encountered in 
Ulster, it is very doubtful whether the British Government 
could end partition, however they might desire to do so. 
The difficulty is that a large number of people in Ireland 
believe that it could do so, and its failure to make any 
visible move in the matter is the ground of a new grievance 
with which the flames of discontent can be fed. Without 
this grievance the activities of the new I.R.A. would be 
pointless, as their casus belli against England would have 
disappeared. As it is, the possibility of internal disturbance 
caused by this body necessitates considerable military and 
police activity even in peacetime, and the existence of such 
an “army” would complicate the defence problems in the 
event of invasion. Thus partition is responsible for divid- 


(From Our Dublin Correspondent) 


ing the responsibility of defending Ireland from attack from 
abroad and for creating an internal problem of considerable 
magnitude, North and South. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war, Northern Ireland, as 
part of the United Kingdom, assumed the status of 
belligerency. Eire, on the other hand, in pursuance of her 
powers of independence in foreign affairs, elected to remain 
neutral and, indeed, any other decision would have been 
politically impossible. Up to the present that neutrality has 
been correctly maintained, a German and an_ Italian 
Minister remaining in Dublin side by side with the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Allies. Until recently, the main- 
tenance of neutrality presented few difficulties. Now, how- 
ever, that the war has swept westwards, the question is on 
everybody’s lips what Eire should do if any belligerent were 
to invade the country. Mr de Valera has made the answer 
perfectly plain—that invasion will be resisted from whatever 
side it comes. This attitude has obtained the support of all 
constitutional political parties, and, although a National 
Government has not been formed, a party truce has been 
arranged and an all-party defence conference established. 
On this occasion Irish democracy has shown up very well. 
For the first time since the Treaty all parties have rallied 
in the face of a national danger. The Government has been 
unanimously endowed with the widest possible powers to 
deal with any emergency and, on Sunday, June 16th, at a 
monster meeting in Dublin, the leaders of the three parties 
mounted the same platform to appeal for recruits. 


Success of Recruiting Campaign 


The response to this appeal has been very encouraging. 
Both the regular Army and the volunteer force have been 
joined by many young men, who would, had the treaty not 
been passed, have joined the famous Irish regiments in the 
British Army, and by many others who would not have been 
willing to serve under any but an Irish flag. The Local 
Security Force has attracted very large numbers of older 
men. One way or another, the defensive machine against in- 
vasion or rebellion has been considerably strengthened, 
although the training of the new recruits will take some time. 
It is obvious, of course, that it would be inconsistent with 
the status of neutrality for the spokesmen of the Govern- 
ment to express their intention to resist invasion except in 
general terms, and that they could not be expected to state 
that they would resist invasion by one belligerent but not by 
others. This has had the unfortunate result of holding back 
from enlistment a number of British ex-service men and 
people of similar sympathies who are unwilling to risk the 
possibility, however remote, of having to fight against 
England. 

At the moment of writing, Ireland is in a state of anxious 
expectation. The spectacle of the fate of other small neutral 
countries has awakened public opinion to the fact that 
modern warfare pays scant regard to the niceties of inter- 
national law. While the country has been very correct in 
the observance of its neutrality, private individuals natura)’ 
have their views and preferences. An amazing diversity 
opinion is to be found in discussing the war. Large numbers 
of people unquestioningly accept the justice of the Allies’ 
cause and are entirely pro-British. On the other hand, there 
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are many who cherish memories of the unfortunate relations 
between England and Ireland in the past, and would not be 
too grieved if the “ hereditary enemy ” experienced a humil- 
iation. Then there are others who are pro-German because 
they admire the social achievements claimed by National 
Socialism and believe that a similar discipline would do a 
lot of good to their happy-go-lucky fellow-countrymen. 
There are even a few extreme I.R.A. sympathisers who would 
welcome a German invasion as a step towards reconquering 
Ulster. This group though numerically small is potentially 
dangerous. Another widely held view is that, if the exigencies 
of defence do anything to break down the barrier of parti- 
tion, the war may prove a blessing in disguise. Recent utter- 
ances by responsible politicians do not furnish much ground 
for such hope. The one point of almost unanimous agree- 
ment is the desire that Ireland should be left alone and our 
integrity and independence respected. 


July 1st. 


The Importance of 
Transylvania 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT ] 


UNTIL 1918, Transylvania had been linked with Hungary 
for longer than the Channel Isldnds with Great Britain, but 
the argument from history is here deceptive. Bessarabia, 
though an integral part of Moldavia, apart from a brief 
interval of 100 years, can change hands without serious harm 
to the mother country and possible economic benefit to the 
province itself; Roumania could not now lose Transylvania 
and remain the nation she has become. 

The size of the country (62,229 square kilometres) is about 
the same as that of Eire, and the position a close parallel— 
a native population working for foreign landowners of 
different religion, then reversal, expropriations of the estates 
of former masters and a revolution, social as well as national. 
There was a similar drop in agricultural yields on the transi- 
tion to small holdings and a decline in administrative stand- 
ards owing to the comparative inexperience in government 
of the former subject race. The Roumanians are not emo- 
tionally attached to Bessarabia—the Black Sea coast seems 
still to be as mournful a place of exile to the Latin tem- 
perament as it was in the days of Ovid—but with Transyl- 
vania their whole national tradition is inextricably bound. 
Some of the best known Roumanian statesmen come from 
Transylvania, and the general level of the Roumanian popu- 
lation there is higher than in the Old Kingdom. It is 
invidious to say whether this is due to Hungarian adminis- 
tration or to mountain air, but the fact remains that without 
Transylvania Roumania would be as impoverished as England 
without Scotland. 


Hungary’s Losses 

Hungary’s grievance is obvious. At the Treaty of Trianon 
she lost more territory to Roumania alone (102,282 square 
kilometres) than the total left to her (93,000 square kilo- 
metres), and now has a population density of 96 to the 
square kilometre against Roumania’s 64. The economic loss 
is serious. The forest area of Trianon Hungary is only 11.8 
per cent., whereas the average for Europe is 31 per cent. 
The recovery of Carpatho-Ukraine will have helped to reduce 
this shortage, but Transylvanian timber will still be missed. 

Hungary is short of coal, and the Transylvanian mines 
produce about 2,500,000 tons (including brown coal and 
lignite) annually, but as this is 73.4 per cent. of total Rou- 
manian production, the argument cuts both ways. 
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The methane gas of Transylvania was not used on a 
wide scale by Hungary until the last war necessitated econo- 
mising other fuels. The 1936 production was 204,721,172 
cubic metres. The Bihor bauxite deposits (visible reserves 
6,000,000 tons, probable reserves 20,000,000 tons) are more 
important to Roumania than to Hungary, who is an exporter 
of bauxite. Finally, gold production from Transylvanian 
mines has risen from 2,924 kilogrammes in 1913 to 4,367 
in 1937. 

Transylvania’s Gains 

Transylvania itself, unlike Bessarabia, has gained economi- 
cally by union with Roumania. Under the Habsburg Empire 
the concentration of industry in Austria and Bohemia re- 
stricted Transylvanian development, whereas Transylvanian 
industry has complemented Roumania’s predominantly 
agricultural economy. The gain has, of course, been to the 
province as a whole and not to individuals. 

The million Hungarians left in Transylvania proper are 
the most vocal, but in fact after the Germans the best 
treated, of all Roumanian minorities. The land reform which 
has aroused such bitter protest was admittedly more severe, 
both on paper and still more in practice, than in the Old 
Kingdom—in Transylvania landowners could only keep 250 
hectares, whereas in the Regat they were allowed 500—but 
it was a much needed measure of social justice and Magyar 
peasants also benefited. Hungarian estimates give 36,000 as 
the number who received land and Roumanian figures 
45,000 Magyars. Before the reform 37 per cent. of the 
land was in the hands of 6 per cent. of the population. 

The community of 250,000 Saxons have also complained 
of the reform, though it was not so much personal property 
that they lost as the endowments of their Church and charit- 
able institutions. They have been well treated and allowed 
great liberty by the Roumanian Government, but they are 
now strongly Nazi, after eight centuries of quiet domestic 
and commercial development. However, they feel themselves 
in better care than the Germans of Hungary and may thus 
provide Hitler with an argument for not pressing Hungarian 
claims. 


Minority Grievances 

The Roumanisation complained of by the minorities is but 
the counterpart of the Magyarisation which preceded it, 
and is less systematically applied. There are certain genuine 
grievances over schools. Roumanian teachers who know no 
Hungarian are sometimes appointed to village schools, and 
the children thus learn nothing; but instruction in German 
and Hungarian is freely carried on in the confessional 
schools. Telegrams cost more if sent in Hungarian and an 
extra tax is payable if Hungarian names on a sign are printed 
in larger letters than the Roumanian, but these pinpricks 
are not surprising after a thousand years of subjection. 

Hungary’s claims could with more justice be satisfied in 
the Banat, which is more highly industrialised than Tran- 
sylvania and was more directly centred on Budapest, and 
also in Crisana and Maramures, than in Transylvania 
proper. The western frontier in Crisana is admittedly un- 
satisfactory, for it includes such purely Hungarian towns 
as Arad and Oradea in Roumania. A truer ethnic frontier 
would run 20 kilometres to the east, and a new railway 
would then have to be built. 

Transylvania is an almost perfect economic unit. In ordi- 
nary years she produces enough wheat for her own needs; 
the mountain streams provide ample electricity and _ the 
mineral resources are sufficient for the needs of a small 
community. In a reasonable world some form of autonomy 
would seem to be the best solution. Transylvania achieved 
her greatest prosperity in the period of her independence 
from 1540-1690; the three nations, Magyars, Szekely and 
Saxons then lived in harmony; and Hungarians, Saxons and 
Roumanians should be able to do so now if none was before 
or after the other. As it is, though Roumania’s concessions 
to the minorities in 1939 eased the tension for a time, it is 
doubtful if they can satisfy appetites now so sharply whetted. 


Fuly 2nd. 


The War and American 


Business 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


PRODUCTION turned upwards in May; but as the upturn 
started only in the middle of the month, the actual change 
is not fully reflected in the May data. So far this change has 
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been the strongest in steel and in certain textiles. It is 
increasingly clear that our economy is taking its shape from 
the war, and this makes it difficult to appraise. Relatively, 
war orders have not been very large, but they have been 
focused at a few points (such as the steel industry) where 
they have a great deal of influence on statistics. Probably, 
activity in residential building (which is now developing 
something of boom proportions) is a much larger factor in 
our economy than war orders, but it is not so conspicuous. 

Our own defence appropriations are now assuming sub- 
stantial proportions, but these still represent prospective 
activity. It is understood, however, that commercial users 
of steel, etc., are somewhat disposed to buy or contract 
beyond current needs in anticipation of the possible creation 
of priority schedules. Yet, with all these considerations in 
mind, it is probably true to say that the war has had less 
influence on our economy than was generally expected last 
September; probabiy it would also be a reasonable forecast 
to expect that, one way or another, it will have a direct or 
indirect influence on our future economy beyond what might 
have been foretold, say, in April. 


BUSINESS INDICES 


(Unadjusted) [1923-25 = 100] 
May, April, May, 
1939 1940 1940* 
industrial production (total) 94 104 109 
Manufactures (total)............ 94 103 107 
ON ee 78 99 107 
Non-durable .........ccceeeeee 107 106 107 
DI itive dbcatiesessccnenszers 97 111 120 
Construction contracts (total) ... 75 73 78 
I cic cancsersnaxeivesnease 65 73 76 
TENE “cascasusisudnakagedscane 84 74 7 
Factory employment (total) ...... 93-0 99-6 
ME cock Sadi ci ekeicecenevcinn’ 84-0 96-0 
DPN: a iicanccdcsesidiccese 101-6 103-0 
Factory payrolls (total) ......... 85-0 96°3 
RIE: eaaudakankscasesdsasewaias 78-8 97-2 
I iss a ac beatkcdcaaens 91-9 95°3 ‘ 
Freight car loadings (total) ...... 62 67 71 
PESOTTEMBOMS ovo ccscccssccccees 73 7 80 
Department store sales ......... 87 86 89 
Department store stocks......... 68 71 


* Preliminary. 


The great change from a year ago is the increase in 
durable goods activity, and this, as usual, has been accom- 
panied by a much greater change in payrolls than in 
employment. 


The Consumption Goods Industries 


The following table shows the index of non-durable goods 
production, employment, and payrolls in the non-durable 
goods industries (all without seasonal adjustment) : — 


Non-DvuRABLE Goops 
Production Employment Payrolls 


1939 :— 
ID ciccknadueeniocusaets 106 103-0 92:2 
et eicsancuscesdeesens 107 101-6 91-9 
| ere 108 101-8 93-0 
BEE ethacahnaeirerkaiuins 106 103-5 93-8 
MEE ccsnncstaxdersdsen 111 108-0 99-0 
BODUEIIVEE oecciscesess 119 110-2 100-5 
RIO iedacessetsrasiess 122 110-8 103-9 
PE osc kciscccieies 122 109-2 102-4 
BED sacs cccsvccecss 114 108-0 102-8 

1940 :— 
RI, esgvns sade sdcdeee 116 105-3 98-5 
0S eee 114 106-0 99-0 
er ee 108 105-0 99-0 
MEY Y cuivcbakicavecaadens 106 103-0 95°3 


Statistics of this sort do not lend themselves to very close 
reasoning, but at least they serve as a restraint upon loose 
thinking, or raise questions as to the samples taken. Looking 
at these data as they are, it appears that over the past 
year the production of consumer goods has averaged a little 
above 110. As the base period is some fifteen years back, and 
as population has increased less than 1 per cent. a year 
cumulative, it seems that the production of consumer goods 
has not quite kept pace with the growth of population. But 
making allowance for the rather wide sweep even of the past 
year, one could offer the amended conclusion that the pro- 
duction of consumer goods per consumer has been in recent 
months about the same as it was half a generation ago. 

As the index of employment consistently runs a little 
under that of production, it appears that the number em- 
Ployed per unit of production of non-durable goods is slightly 
fewer than fifteen years ago. There is scarcely a vestige of 
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evidence that technological change has caused unemploy- 
ment in the industries represented; but it must be remem- 
bered that fifteen years ago the working week was about 48 
hours, and is now more like 40 hours. That is, technologi- 
cal change has not caused unemployment, but it has com- 
pensated for the shortening of the week. Payrolls run con- 
sistently less than employment, and this argues that the 
labour cost per unit of output has fallen slightly. But as the 
cost of living has declined statistically, the statistical real 
payroll has risen a bit. 


Technology versus Legislation 


Altogether, the record is rather remarkable. The shortened 
working week has not caused (so far as one can see) either 
an increase in the labour cost per unit of output or a reduc- 
tion in real wages. Curiously enough, these data are com- 
pletely blank as to the effect of the “ social legislation” of 
recent years. Within their limits (and they are very sketchy) 
they provide little evidence that the legislation has had a dis- 
cernible influence on employment or payrolls. The tangible 
gain of the period is the shortening of the week, and this is 
more closely associated with technology than with legisla- 
tion. But, as was said above, the data are more useful in 
checking loose statements than in forming positive con- 
clusions. 

June 20th. 


Sterling Clearings with 
South America 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


STERLING Payments Agreements concluded by the British 
Government with Argentina and Brazil have come into force 
since June 14 and June 24, 1940, respectively. Henceforward, 
all payments from residents in the sterling area to residents 
in these two countries, in respect of imports and current 
financial transactions, are now made in Official sterling to 
the credit of an Argentine or Brazilian Special Account with 
a duly registered bank; conversely, all payments from Argen- 
tina or Brazil to residents in the sterling area are debited to 
the appropriate Special Account. The announcement of a 
similar arrangement with Uruguay is imminent, and it also 
appears likely that Chile and Peru may be among the coun- 
tries with which negotiations for further Payments Agree- 
ments are known to be proceeding, in view of the fact that 
the balance of trade with the United Kingdom has con- 
sistently been in favour of these two republics. 

In effect, a Payments Agreement embodying the opening 
of a Special Account is a form of clearing, and, insofar as 
it ensures that trade between the two participating coun- 
tries shall be reciprocal, it is an extension of compensation 
trade. But the fact that the currency in question is not arti- 
ficially depreciated distinguishes, in an important respect, 
this form of compensation trade from the Aski mark sys- 
tem which was used by Germany, together with other kinds 
of export subsidies, to penetrate so deeply into the South 
American markets before the present war, chiefly to the 
detriment of British trade. 

Britain’s trading position in South America to-day is 
strong. The Continental markets for South American pro- 
ducts are cut off by our blockade, while the U.S.A. is a 
buyer only of those commodities which she cannot herself 
produce in sufficient quantity. Britain is, therefore, the only 
important outlet for meat, wheat, wool, cotton, sugar, etc., 
which the South American Republics supply in abundance. 


Fuly 2nd. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Investment Trust Trends 


HERE is a certain irony in the fact that America’s “ dis- 
covery ” of the managed investment trust, in the 1920’s, 
should have occurred when its international background was 
changing unfavourably. The Golden Age of the investment 
trust movement was, broadly, the period between the Ameri- 
can Civil War and the Great War of 1914, when the New 
World was being opened up economically and when Great 
Britain, at the height of her commercial supremacy, had 
surplus capital to invest abroad. The typical British invest- 
ment trust stood for such general principles as corporative 
investment under expert management and the spreading 
of risks, and also for the organised export of capital. Much 
the larger part of the money invested in trust company stocks 
was re-invested in foreign bonds or in the stocks of com- 
panies operating abroad. The relatively high income thus 
secured was indispensable for paying generous debenture 
interest and preference dividends on a highly geared paid- 
up capital. And the equity for the ordinary capital was 
steadily enhanced by the ploughing back of surplus profits. 
The period between the two Great Wars of 1914-18 and 
1939 began as a kind of Indian Summer. There was a recru- 
descence of foreign lending, mainly for European economic 
reconstruction. Many new investment trusts were formed, 
but they had hardly paid their maiden dividends before the 
Great Depression ushered in the era of nationalism and dic- 
tatorship, which was not merely inimical to the trusts’ 
further development, but the antithesis of all that they stood 
for. Britain’s domestically-based industrial revival of the 
middle and later thirties produced very few new managed 
trusts. The unit trusts of that period borrowed some of 
the movement’s more obvious features, but essentially they 
were a medium for investment in home equities rather than 
in a balanced portfolio of gilt-edged, fixed interest and 
ordinary securities. 

A large-scale inquiry into the fortunes of the investment 
trusts in this difficult period, on the lines of our Investment 
Trust Supplement published on December 1, 1934, is im- 
practicable under present conditions, but a general outline 
may be put together from an analysis of the figures of ten 
of the largest investment trust companies between 1930 and 
1939. The ten companies chosen have a total issued capital 
(including debentures) of £52 millions, and they are re- 
presentative of the movement’s best traditions. Their aver- 
age date of registration is in the late ’eighties, Five have 
registered offices in London, four in Edinburgh, and one— 
the largest of all—in Dundee. Their names are: — 


Alliance Trust, British Assets Trust, British Investment 
Trust, Debenture Corporation, Industrial and General Trust, 
Investment Trust Corporation, Scottish American Investment, 
Scottish Mortgage and Trust, Sterling Trust and United 
States Debenture Corporation. 


The aggregate earnings and dividend experience of these 
companies in the last decade is given below: — 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Nearest Date to End of 
Totals for Ten Large Trusts* 


{ 
} 


1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 1938 | 1939 


Total earningst (£°000) 

Earned for ordinary}— 
Amount (£’000) ....... 
is occ enteeeeen 

Paid on ordinaryt— 
Amount (£’000) ............ 


3,268 | 3,626 | 3,895 | 3,657 3,709 


949 | 1,296 | 1,493 |1,304 1,262 
9-6 | 12:8) 14:7| 12-9 12-5 


1,050 | 1,146 | 1,220 1,247 1,213 





ED Giabbabesnbiscenssccccnnestee 10-4 | 11-3) 12:1 | 12:3 | 12-0 
(1933 = 100)— 

Total earmings ...........:.s0+000+0: | 139| 100; 111| 119) 112° 114 

Earned for ordinary ........+0++++ | 206 100 136 157 137 133 

Paid on ordinary \......0..00--++-- | 168 100, 109) 116) 119 116 


Percentage of total earnings— | 
Taken by pre-ordinary payments | 56:9 71-0 
PD IEE" ccvgndenesvotens 


6 


4° 66-0 
4:3 -3-1 4: 


3 | 61°6 | 64°3 
1 1-6 i+3 


* Aggregate present paid-up capital : Debenture £25-3 millions ; preference 
£16-7 millions ; ordinary, £10-1 millions. | + After writing back income tax on 
ordinary dividends. + BeforeJtax on dividends. 


The record is much more encouraging than might have been 
expected. Earning power, admittedly, has never regained the 
level of 1930—the best pre-depression year. But an appre- 
ciable recovery in earnings has been made and maintained 
since earnings touched bottom in 1933. Further, although 
ordinary dividends in the last four years have averaged only 
about two-thirds of the rate paid in 1930, the return of 
about 12 per cent. compares not unfavourably with the 
average for all industrial companies included in The 
Economist's profits surveys. Pre-ordinary payments still 
absorb a little less than two-thirds of available earnings. But 
profits are now divided more nearly up to the hilt. 

How far have the companies succeeded in maintaining 
the capital value of their security holdings? The answer, 
again, is relatively favourable: — 


SECURITY VALUATIONS AND CAPITAL 


Nearest Date to End of 
Totals for Ten Trusts 
1930 1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 


Book value of securities (£’000) ... 63,662 64,921 66,403 66,141 66,315 64,832 
Market value, in excess of (£°000) 62,109 61,736 68,661) 61,983 61,596 62,263 
Percentage or — of book value 2:5 49 3:4 6°3 7a 3:9 


Issued capital— 
Percentage of total market value 
of portfolio— 


Debenture capital ......... a 39:7, 39:1 37:9! 41:9 41°5 40-7 
Deb. plus preference cap..... 66-2) 65°9 62-2) 68:8 68:7 67:5 
Deb., pref. and ord. cap....... 82-3' 82:3; 77-0; 85:2) 85:0 84:4 
Earnings as percentage of book value 7-1 5:0 5°5 5:9 5°5 7 
Note.—In computing “‘ market values,’”’ portfolios have been taken at book 
values in cases where the existence, but not the amount, of a surplus above book 


values has been disclosed. True market values, consequently, exceed the aggre- 
gate figures given above. 


Even in 1930, the year of maximum revenue, there was a 
slight net depreciation in market values compared with the 
book value of the £60 millions odd of securities held by 
these ten companies. The true extent of the depreciation 
is difficult to measure, since most trust companies State 
the extent of any deficiency, but merely report a surplus, 
when it exists, in general terms. It seems safe to say, how- 
ever, that, even in the depressed year 1933, the average de- 
preciation in the case of these ten companies was less than 
5 per cent. Three years later, when Stock Exchange prices 
as a whole were near their peak, market values were 34 per 
cent. or more above book values. In the two following 
years, the problem of falling values returned, but at the 
end of 1939 the downward movement appeared to have been 
checked. In view of the fact that the latest valuations were 
made after the war had been in progress for some months, 
the result was definitely encouraging. Certainly the com- 
panies could claim to have weathered the storm up to the 
end of their latest financial year, and to have kept their 
capital virtually intact. 

This protection to capital values, accompanied by an 
inevitable reduction of income which, though appreciable, 
has not been over-severe, during a decade of profound change, 
suggests a degree of dexterity in “switching” from the 
less to the more attractive types of investment which, it 
must be admitted, was not greatly in evidence in the period 
immediately preceding The Economist's detailed ‘Trust 
Survey, six years ago. Unfortunately, many trust manage- 
ments do not publish regular particulars of the distribution 
of their investments, nor are figures, when disclosed, always 
on a common basis. Of the ten companies now under 
review, five, whose securities are valued at around £30 
millions, have issued distribution figures throughout the past 
decade, while returns for a sixth company are available for 
the last three years. Of these six, three trusts state that their 
distributions are based on market valuations, two leave it 
to be presumed that the percentages-are based on book cost, 
and the sixth specifically states that book costs are employed. 
Dogmatic conclusions regarding the extent of “ switching” 
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are impossible from such mixed evidence, but the following 
weighted average percentages based on the figures never- 
theless have considerable interest : — 


INVESTMENT DISTRIBUTION 


Nearest Date to End of Nearest Date to 


1930 1933 1936 1937, 1938) 1939 1937 1938) 1939 


Number of companies (a)5 5 5 5 5 5| (6)6 6 6 
Value of securities BE cade 
CE GAM.) cccscscccoces 32-0 29:4) 34:6 30:3 29:3 30:2 36°6 35:6 36-0 
Geographical distri- 
bution— | 
Percentage in— | it Me 
U.Kuneecccccccccesseee | %43°6| 48°4) 47-5: 49-9 50:2) 54:1! 48:4) 47°9 52°5 
SMS dcensiecess #11-8) 13-8 13°6 14°5 15-2 16:0 15°3' 15°7 16°5 
EUS ancccnsocesced *10-1; 9:4 17°8 15°7 16°5 12:4 18:8 20-6 15°7 
Ree cisicceannesach *34°5| 28-4) 21:1 19°9 18:1 17:5) 17-5| 15°8 15°3 
MED ba ccccnveasacecs *100-0 100:0 100-0 100-0 1000 100-0: 100:0100:0 100'0 
Nature of Holdings— 
Percentage in— 
eee 27:2 28:2 37:9 39:6 39°9 37°88 44:8 44:4 41:7 
Gilt edged, etc.t... 49:1 47-3) 33:4 32°6 31°8 35:0) 28-F? 27-9 31°5 
i aknakctaveedeses 23:7 24°5| 28:7 27:8 28-3) 27:2) 26:9 27:7 26:8 
Total ................ | 100:0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0: 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(a) British Investment, Debenture Corporation, Industrial and General, 
Investment Trust Corporation and U.S. Debenture Corporation. 6) In 
addition, British Assets. 

* Four companies (excluding British Investment 
£25-0 millions. 


; total value of securities, 
t¢ Including debentures and bonds. 


A compound of fate and investment policy has produced 
some distinctive tendencies. The percentage invested in the 
United Kingdom and the British Empire has risen, over the 
decade, from a little over one-half to as much as 70 per 
cent. of the whole. Concurrently, the percentage of foreign 
holdings (excluding the United States) has been approxi- 
mately halved, and in the movement of this category, policy 
has undoubtedly played a large part. At the beginning of the 
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decade, American holdings were about 10 per cent. of the 
total. Between 1933 and 1936 there was a well-marked move- 
ment into Wall Street, but in the last three years this ten- 
dency, in its turn, has been reversed—voluntarily at first and 
now compulsorily by the requisitioning by the Treasury of 
American securities. Similarly, the movement out of gilt- 
edged stocks and high-grade bonds generally into equity 
shares—which occurred between 1933 and 1936, pre- 
sumably for income reasons—has been succeeded by 
signs of at least an incipient reversal of this policy, and 
wartime conditions seem likely to accentuate this tendency. 

The outlook for the investment trusts, in the near future, 
is not particularly favourable. The Treasury has already 
taken over some of their more remunerative American hold- 
ings, and re-investment in gilt-edged stocks, though a 
national duty in wartime, will not produce anything like 
an equivalent income return. In the home equity market, 
where distinctly more attractive yields are now obtainable, the 
trend of market prices is a barrier to extended commitments 
at the moment. Indeed, the slump in equity prices must 
already have involved considerable further depreciation of 
investment trust portfolios. The prospect of reduced divi- 
dends to stockholders has been alluded to by almost every 
trust company chairman at this year’s meetings, with a 
proviso that the fall was unlikely to reach really large 
dimensions. The results achieved by the trusts considered 
in this article suggest that the best concerns could withstand 
the difficulties of any but an unconscionably prolonged war 
without any fundamental impairment of their position. Their 
post-war prospects will depend on what kind of economic 
world emerges from the peace treaties. Fortunately, per- 
haps, the movement’s commitments on the Continent of 
Europe are now very small. It must be emphasised, however, 
that any conclusions suggested by this article are based on 
the experience of the oldest and strongest of British trust 
companies; the position and prospects of those at the other 
end of the scale may be much less favourable. 


Finance and Banking 


The Half-Year End 


The turn of the half year passed off without the pressure 
which seemed likely from developments in the money mar- 
ket last week. The preparations made by the authorities 
proved in their cumulative effect more than adequate to 
meet the need for additional accommodation on the final 
day of June. These preparations followed recent precedent 
in that they consisted almost wholly of purchases of very 
short bills from the clearing banks, In some cases these 
institutions were given the option of swapping these short 
bills into longer term maturities after the turn of the month. 
If such preparations failed to bring adequate relief from 
the moment the seasonal pressure started last week, it was 
probably due to the unexpected persistence in the growing 
demand for currency. This movement has in its latest phase 
caught the authorities somewhat by surprise, and the reme- 
dial measures taken to counteract the effect of the expand- 
ing circulation on the money position may consequently 
have been applied rather late. But by last Saturday morn- 
ing it was evident that any delay in this matter had been 
fully caught up, and the discount market found no difficulty 
whatsoever in financing its portfolio—which must now have 
reached substantial proportions—over the turn of the month. 
The position of the clearing banks was to some extent eased 
by large maturities on the final days of the month, and on 
Saturday they were not merely ready lenders of money, 
but were in some cases prepared to buy bills from the market. 


* 


With the turn of the month the position has become ex- 
ceptionally easy. The large disbursements in respect of dis- 
sented Conversion 44’s and the repayment of Canada 4’s, 
which together amounted to some £120,000,000, introduced 
a powerful easing factor in the money position. To some 
extent this has been offset by subscriptions to the issue of 
War Bonds, but how inadequate has been this offsetting 
factor is shown by the latest Bank return which reveals a 
rise of £57,373,000 in bankers’ deposits to the exceptionally 
high total of £140,121,000. ; 


More Circulation Records 


The active note circulation continues to create fresh 
weekly records. During the week to last Wednesday there was 
a further jump of £6,031,000 to the new record total of 
£608,184,000. Over the six weeks that now cover the period 
of rapidly expanding circulation, the total of notes issued 
by the Bank has risen by £61,687,000, or by just over 11 per 
cent. Little of this addition has actually gone into circula- 
tion. By far the greater part of it represents the strengthening 
of bankers’ tills in the provinces and the precautionary main- 
tenance of substantial amounts of cash which has been in- 
dulged in both by individuals and by commercial and 
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industrial concerns in this country. The experience of the 
banks suggests that this abnormal demand for currency is 
now dwindling. Though the underlying trend in the real 
demand for currency is likely to remain upward owing to 
increased employment, higher wages and rising prices, any 
further expansion from this quarter should be readily satisfied 
for some time to come from the notes which will be return- 
ing from the unneeded hoards which have been so formid- 
ably strengthened in recerit weeks. Unless this return move- 
ment occurs, the recent increase of £50 millions in the 
fiduciary circulation will be rapidly exhausted. On Wednes- 
day of this week the reserve of unissued notes had again 
fallen to the very low figure of £22,052,000 and the “ pro- 
portion ” to 11.4 per cent. 


* * * 


Treasury Deposit Receipts 


An interesting innovation in war finance was instituted 
this week. Deposits are being accepted by the Treasury 
through the Bank of England from clearing and Scottish 
banks. They are to be of six months’ currency and for the 
time being will carry interest at 14 per cent. The lending 
banks may require repayment before the due date, but subject 
to a rebate at Bank rate. The moneys so deposited will go 
direct into the Exchequer and will not appear in the Bank 
Return. The banks will regard these deposits as their fourth 
line of assets, after cash, short loans and bills. The cash re- 
quirements of the Treasury will be made known to the banks 
every Friday, and the deposits will be made in units of 
£500,000. This device repeats a method of short-term finance 
which was extensively used in the last war, and it will give the 
authorities far greater powers of control over the money 
market. 


* * * 


Maximum Deposit Rate 


The task of controlling the whole structure of interest 
rates, and fitting it into the pattern ordained primarily by 
the needs of Government borrowing, has been assisted this 
week by limiting the rates which banks may pay on deposits. 
At the request of the authorities, the British Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation has announced that, for the time being, the maxi- 
mum rate of interest on bank deposits should be 1 per cent 
The new maximum has come into effect immediately, though 
it does not, of course, affect the rate on fixed deposits which 
are now running their course. These deposits will become 
subject to the maximum rate when they come up for renewal. 
Thus comes to an end a long period of competitive deposit 
hunting, which in its more exaggerated phases can have 
brought the banks little benefit other than the satisfaction of 
flaunting large balance-sheet figures. The fixing of the new 
maximum will have the effect of reducing the interest paid 
on quite a substantial volume of bank deposits. The timing 
of this move in the initial days of the War Bond issue is not 
altogether fortuitous. 


* * * 


Bank Accounts in the Channel Islands 


Since the German occupation of the Channel Islands 
every British bank represented in the Islands has transferred 
the business of the branches concerned to “‘ Channel Island 
Departments” domitiled, for the most part, in their re- 
spective head offices. Before the occupation, the banks re- 
moved from their Channel Island branches all securities and 
valuables deposited with them, and transferred records and 
in many cases a considerable part of the staffs to Great 
Britain. The accounts of persons still residing in the Islands 
have been blocked and are subject to the provisions of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. The balances and securities 
of companies registered or carrying on business in the 
Channel Islands must therefore be reported to the Custodian 
of Enemy Property. The former inhabitants of the Islands, 
who have been evacuated to this country, are being given 
reasonable facilities for drawing on their banking accounts 
with branches of British banks. All credits and other 
facilities granted to concerns operating in the Islands have 
been automatically cancelled. The German occupation of the 
Channel Islands provides the first large-scale test of the 
machinery for duplicating all records which the banks set up 
last year in anticipation of an emergency. On the whole, the 
precautions have worked exceptionally well and, by recon- 
structing the Channel Island accounts from the records 
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available in this country, difficulties which would otherwise 
have been insuperable have been reduced to manageable pro- 
portions. 


* * * 


Swiss Exchange 

The London foreign exchange market received official 
instructions this week to suspend dealings in Swiss notes. 
This move is the inevitable result of the impossibility of 
transmitting such notes from this country to Switzerland. 
Although Switzerland is now entirely surrounded by enemy 
territory, telegraphic communications can still be maintained 
with that country from London and thus dealings in tele- 
graphic transfers continue to be feasible. The official rate for 
such business remains unchanged at Sw. frs. 17.75-17.85 
to the £, but the volume of transactions is rapidly falling to a 
minute fraction of what it was before the complete suspen- 
sion of traffic between Switzerland and the sterling area. 


* * * 


French Banks in London 


The armistice signed between France and Germany has 
placed the London offices of French banks in an invidious 
position. Their head offices are for the most part in Paris 
and thus in German occupied territory. Their activities have 
not, however, been hampered by the application of the full 
rigours of the Trading with the Enemy Act. The London 
offices in question have been requested to sign a declaration 
that they will obey no instructions received from France. 
In fact, no instructions are being received from France 
apart from certain exceptionally delayed cables mostly dating 
from the pre-occupation era. The London offices of the 
French banks are thus proceeding normally with the task 
of clearing up their sterling position. This position shows, in 
the aggregate, a substantial creditor balance. Most of the 
French banks have immediately taken up their acceptances 
from the market. They are naturally endeavouring to keep 
their position exceptionally liquid, and, therefore, the 
amount of French money employed in the short loan market 
has tended to increase since the German occupation of 
France. 


* * * 


Building Societies’ Finance 

By a Defence Regulation issued on Tuesday, building 
societies are empowered to require six months’ notice of 
withdrawal of shares or deposits. The authority is permis- 
sive, and may be applied at the discretion of individual 
societies. Under the formal rules of these 960 societies, con- 
siderable variations exist in the period of notice required 
for withdrawal, but the normal period has hitherto been 
one month, and payment could frequently be obtained with- 
out insistence on full notice. Building society finance is 
founded upon regular saving by shareholders and depositors, 
a Steady flow of new mortgage business, and the scrupulous 
repayment of existing advances. In wartime conditions the 
emphasis of the problem changes, to maintaining the volume 
of shares and deposits (which totalled £711 millions at the 
end of last year) to support a corresponding total of £705.6 
millions of mortgage advances which may have, on the aver- 
age, eight or more years to run. The movement may feel that 
such symptoms of uneasiness as may have become apparent 
among shareholders and depositors since the Nazi offensive 
began would have been alleviated by the existence of a 
comprehensive Government scheme of insurance and com- 
pensation against war damage. It is now faced with a 
dilemma, for while it needs to maintain share and deposit 
balances, it recognises the necessity for reducing the rate 
offered on shares (which represent nearly four-fifths of the 
societies’ funds). Fortunately, the leading societies have now 
achieved, independently, uniformity on interest rates policy 
which was not reached by general agreement in recent dis- 
cussions. The new taxation arrangement is still being negoti- 
ated with the Inland Revenue authorities, and it is certain 
to inflict a heavier burden than the rate of 2s.7'd. in the £ 
imposed by the tax changes in the first War Budget. The 
conjunction of higher tax charges with the need for bring- 
ing the return on building society investments more closely 
into line with national savings media clearly warrants the 
general reduction of the rate on new shares from 34 per 
cent, to 3 per cent. tax free. Since the latter rate (with which 
the Abbey Road and Woolwich Societies are to fall into 
line on September Ist and October Ist next) still represents 
a gross rate of £4 16s. per cent., it cannot be regarded as 
unreasonable. 
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Investment 


All-Round Recovery 


Patients who recover by virtue of their own reserves of 
strength make doctors look rather foolish. The equity mar- 
ket, supposedly at death’s door in the middle of last week, 
is now in a fair way towards health—still shattered by its 
wartime experience, but well able to function. In the 
dramatic change of spirits, the movement of the most re- 
spectable shares has rivalled the behaviour of the most erratic 
mining share. Lloyds Bank “A” shares, which closed at 
33s. 6d. last week, were quoted at 44s. on Wednesday this 
week. In six dealing days, I.C.I. ordinary have jumped 23 
per cent. and Guinness more than 30 per cent. In the same 
period, 34 per cent War and Conversion Loans have 
advanced 3 points. The volume of business, once it became 
clear that prices had grounded, has improved steadily. For 
most of the week it has been concentrated on the first-class 
equities, on the very logical argument that, if any ordinary 
shares were cheap, the leaders certainly were. In some 
sections of the market the return of buying has caused no 
small discomfiture. Complaints of shortage of stock are 
heard, and dealers in senior home rail debentures and certain 
industrials have been willing to pay heavily to balance their 


GILT-EDGED, RAILS AND INDUSTRIALS. 
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| May | June | June} June} July | July July | July | since 

} 9 | 26 | 27 | 28} 1 | 2 3 | 4 | June 

| | | 260 

| | | | 

Conv. 210% ...... sees] 9914) 975g) 975 4} 9754} 977g) 981g} 9814) 981, 
War 3% canbaseuanniad 10014) 99 | 983 ‘| 9854; 99 9914) 993g! 9954 
WP SUM cncccssecses | 10114) 9614) 9614! 9614 9714 a 9879) 9914) 3 
Conv. 312% ...-.++0++++| LOZ1g} 96 9619} 9612) 971, . | 991g) 99 3 
oS Oy arr 7614) 7034) 7034) 7034) 71 7173| 72 154 
F, News Fd. Int. Index/126-5.114- 9115: 1115-1115: M116: 4117: 0/117-9)| 3-0 

' | | 
L.M.S. 4% Pref. ...| 64 37 | 36%1 38 | 4012! 41 | 4210] 42 5 
L.N.E.R. 2nd Gtd. ...| 71 | 4119} 3919 40lp! 4110] 42lo} 44 | 45 3 
Southern Pid. .........) 6919) 37 37: | «38 38 38 | 41 | 42 5 
G.W. 5% Pf. | 101 | 61lo! 60lo) 60!o' 61! 6112} 62 63 2 

| | } } } | 
Brit. Oxygen ....... .|58/9x! 43/9 45/7lo, 46/3 | 47/6 | 46/3 | 46/3 46/10); 3/1) 
Brit. Am. Tob. ..| 102/6/55/7! 0160/71) 62/6 | 63/9 | 63/9 | 63/9 | 65/— | 9/41 
oe eee | 37/9 | 21/3 | 23/3 |23/119| 25/—| 25/3 | 25/6] 25/9 | 4/6 
2 Ne errr | 34/— | 20/6 | 22/- | 22/6 | 23/3 | 23/3 | 24/- 124/104, 4/410 
Guinness ...... .seee| 78/— | 47/—| 47/6 | 51/6 | 53/—| 55/—| 60/6 61/3 | 14/3 
T.C.L,  .cccccessecsceseee] 31/9 | 19/3 | 20/9 | 21/9 | 23/— | 23/6 | 23/3 |23/7!2} 4/4 
Imp. Tobacco . .--| 111/3) 68/9 |73/ 119} 77/6 | 82/6 | 85/- | 85/- 88/1 2| 19/43 
Marks and Spencer...| 40/6x) 25,6 | 28/3 | 28/9 | 29/6 | 29/- | 29/- 30/ -| 4/6 
late and Lyle ......... 53/3 | 36/— | 37/6 | 39 -| 40/-| 40/-| 40/- | 3 | 4/- 
‘Tube Invest. .»»| 92,9x) 61/— | 61/3 | 62,6 | 62/6 | 63/9 | 65/— $5. 6 | 4/6 
Turner and Newall 65/9 | 43/9 | 46/3 | 46/3 | 4716 48/9 | 50/— | 52/6! 8/9 
Woolworth .. oa 58/— | 39/- | 43/3 | 42/6 | 44'-— | 44/9 | 45,6 | 46/6 | 7/6 
Financial News 

Ord. Share Index...' 74:2) 49°4'51°4/) 53:3! 54°4/| 55-3 | 56:2 | 57:9! 8:5 


x Ex dividend. 


market has been 
exactly the reverse of that which prevailed early last week, 
and the cumulative effect on prices equally dramatic. In these 
days of the imminent hazard of invasion, when it is almost 
impossible to take a 24-hour view, the market’s behaviour 
has been remarkable. Re-investment of funds released by the 
repayment of dissented 44 per cent. Conversion Loan and 
Canada 4 per cents. has played some part in the gilt-edged 
market, though the competing attractions of the new 24 
per cent. National War Bonds have absorbed £61 millions 
in the first eight days of issue. On Wednesday and again on 
Thursday this week closing prices did not retain the full 
advance recorded in earlier dealings. Yet equities are 
still only convalescent. Gilt-edged, as the accompanying 
table shows, are within respectable distance of the high 
levels recorded before the invasion of the Low Countries. 
But the war wounds among equities will take time to heal. 


* * * 


books. Thus the technical position of the : 


‘* Shut-down ’’ for Equities ? 


Considerable support was mustered (outside the Stock 
Exchange) towards the end of last week for a proposal that 
the equity share markets should be closed. It was argued that 
E.P.T., limitation of dividends (now, of course, only a moral 
obligation), restriction of supplies and output, the purchase 
tax and the risk of air raids had enfeebled the resistance of 
the industrial market, and that complete collapse was now 
threatening following the capitulation of France. The fall 
in equities during the past four months (as measured in the 
accompanying chart) is indeed attributable to the joint action 
of all these forces. But do they provide an overwhelming 
case for closing the equity market? To some extent, the 


market has answered that question in the negative by stag- 
ing a dramatic rally, in which prices have jumped 17 per 
cent. from the low level recorded on Wednesday last week. 
The plea for closure was, in fact, made a day too late. But 
the arguments may be revived if a similar crisis is renewed at 
some future date. It is impossible to regulate the equity 
market by a system of minimum prices. But there is a limit to 
a fall in industrials, beyond which the market ceases to 
function in any normal sense. If the war risk (whether accu- 
rately assessed or inflated by nervousness) becomes so large 
that the market is routed, no remedial action is possible. To 
shut the market is merely to prevent the heavy losses on the 
few transactions which are still possible from spreading paper 
losses throughout the entire market. But the fundamental 
fact, in those circumstances, would be that no rational basis 


FIXED- INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary Shares. 
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for equity investment remained, market or no market. And 
short of such circumstances there would appear to be every 
argument in favour of maintaining dealings, even if limited 
and artificial by ordinary standards. Even a system of limited 
price falls would, in adverse conditions, merely bring the 
market to a standstill after a handful of transactions at the 
opening of business. The fact must be faced by all equity 
investors that their interests are, in war conditions, com- 
pletely subservient to the gilt-edged market. But they may 
take consolation from the performance of the past week; the 
industrial market, though battered, has remained resilient. 


+ * * 
Blitzkrieg Yield Basis 


A vivid impression of the havoc wrought on equity share 
yields is provided by the following calculations of the Actu- 
aries Index, based on prices on June 25th: — 


| | 
| June | Aug. | Dec. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 









































Group (and No. of 27, | 29, | 29, | 26, | 30, | 28, | 25, 
Securities) 1939 | 1939 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 | 1940 

| | | | 

Prices (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100)) | | 

Fixed interest— | 
Baa, Ge inaicsdecedsecsecs 1120 113-9 {121-8 {128-9 |132-2 {129-3 {126-2 
Industrial deb. (44)......... }109-8 |104-5 |104-6 1111-2 }111-4 |109-0 |103°7 
Industrial pref. (101) ...... 93:7 | 87-7 90:5 | 97-3 | 97-1 | 92:9 | 82-3 

| | | | 

Ordinary shares— | | | } 
Aircraft mim. (5) ........000- | 74:2 | 64:4 | 56°7 | 57-4 | 55-9 | 43-4 | 28-4 
Building materials (6) . | 65-9 | 58-9 | 54-6 | 49-0 | 49-2 | 43-1 | 33-7 
Iron and steel (18) ......... | 54°5 | 52:3 | 51:2 | 55-8 54:7 | 44:2 | 31:6 
GEREEEE Siccucunduesavhierccsncs | 74:0 | 70-0 | 71-0 | 70-0 | 69-5 | 57-7 | 34°6 
Home rails (4)............+« . | 42-9 | 38-4 | 42:0 | 59°9 | 56°9 | 34-1 | 25-9 
Brew. and Distilleries (20) 115-7 |110°6 {101-2 |103-4 {101-9 | 91-3 | 72-3 
Miscellaneous (20) ......... | 60-3 | 59-4 | 57-4 | 50-9 | 58-1 | 51-2 | 40-8 

pS | 

Yields °% | | 

Fixed interest— | 
Big N, MURR acssvcoveenies 3-72 | 3-92 | 3-66 | 3-46 | 3-37 | 3-45 | 3-53 
Ind. ‘Debentures............. | 4°32 | 4°54 | 4°53 | 4°26 | 4:25 | 4-35 | 4:58 
Ind. Preference......... 0.00. | 4°66 | 4:95 | 4°94 | 4:64 | 4:66 | 4°87 | 5-52 

| | 

Ordinary Shares— | 
DiapeRes THER, oes océcececcecees 110-62 111-03 |12-37 |10-48 |10-73 |13-81 |21-21 
Building materials ......... | 7°47 | 8-16 7°26 | 7°35 | 9-39 |10-°80 |11-63 
Iron and steel ............066 | 6°63 | 7:02 | 7-14 | 6°65 | 6-72 | 8-14 /11-14 
_ ee rerenee: | 6-39 | 6°85 | 6-66 | 7-01 | 7-05 | 8-50 |10-74 
0 eee | 0:39 | 0:44 | 0:34 | 5:00 | 5-21 | 8-68 {11-64 
Brew. and distilleries ...... 5-63 | 5:87 | 6°53 | 6:23 | 6-30 | 7:05 | 8-76 
Miscellaneous ............++. | 4-86 | 4-97 | 4:96 | 4-86 | 5-20 | 5-99 | 5-18 
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Although the gilt-edged market has not gone unscathed dur- 
ing the past two months, its relative strength presents a re- 
markable contrast to the flight of equities. Predominantly, 
the market disturbance was of an equity character. So much 
may be inferred from the sharp rise in the yield on indus- 
trial preference shares, as compared with the return on de- 
bentures. But in the front line of equities, the damage was 
even more severe. The yield on aircraft shares at the end of 
June was no less than 21.21 per cent. on the basis of last 
year’s dividends. In two months, the average yield on home 
rail ordinary stocks jumped from less than 5} per cent. to 
nearly 103 per cent. Steel shares, which offered a return of 
6 per cent. at the end of April, now yield well over 11 per 
cent. A fair discounting of war developments is probably 
measured by the fall in the industrial index from 58.0 per 
cent. on April 30th to 38.9 on June 25th, and by the con- 
sequent increase in the average return from 5.98 per cent. 
to 9.01 per cent. But the crop of double-figure yields shows 
how seriously the market regards the bombing risk. Aircraft 
factories are doubtless attractive targets for the enemy, and 
it is conceivable that successful attack might reduce the earn- 
ing power of a particular plant to zero. But are not aircraft 
production and railway communication two vital indus- 
tries whose equipment—and therefore earning power—would 
have to be most rapidly restored in the event of damage? 


* * * 


** House ’’’ Hours 


It is understood that the Stock Exchange Committee 
has decided to make no change in the present trading hours 
in the “ House.” A petition which was organised last week 
and presented to the Committee on Wednesday urged that 
earlier closing should be re-introduced temporarily, so that 
members should be left more free to assist in the various 
national defence services. Since the petition was organised, 
of course, the spirit of the market and the volume of business 
has appreciably improved and this fact alone would have 
tended to reduce the weight of argument in favour of earlier 
closing. In fact, however, the petitioners’ case is an argu- 
ment for later opening rather than earlier closing. Later 
opening would give adequate rest to those engaged in night 
service, and it would not hamper those brokers who now 
find that, owing to postal delays, business for provincial 
account cannot be transacted so early in the day. Such 
brokers are convinced that to close the “ House” at 2 p.m. 
would add to their difficulties. They would be compelled 
to deal by telephone after official hours, and the net result 
might well be that volunteers engaged in national service 
would be detained longer in the City. The volume of busi- 
ness gives ample opportunity for arranging the work of 
brokers’ staffs so that those engaged in national service can 
be released at the earliest hour. 


* * * 


Lever and Unilever Prosperity 


It is ironical that Lever Brothers and Unilever, Limited, 
should be able to issue so satisfactory a report for 1939 
when the Dutch continental undertakings have been over- 
run by the enemy. The profits of Limited, including its 
proportion of profits from subsidiaries, have increased from 
£6,729,234 to £9,028,301 (before providing an amount of 
£1,379,657 for funding staff pensions). After retaining 
£906,591 (against £409,990) in the subsidiaries’ accounts, 
and meeting the enormous taxation charge of £3,547,000 in 
the British Empire, Limited, net profits available for divi- 
dends rose from £6,319,244 to £6,742,053, while ordinary 
earnings increased from £1,990,467 to £2,404,276. Some 
part of this increase is due to the acquisition of the 20 per 
cent. interest in United Africa, formerly held by African 
and Eastern Trade Corporation, and is offset by higher pre- 
ference and ordinary dividend requirements. But higher 
profit margins and a considerable expansion of sales account 
for the remaining increase. Sales in fact rose by 3 per cent. 
to £97,500,000; the tonnage of soap sold increased by 10 
per cent, and of margarine by 15 per cent. to a new record. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXCEED £1'7,000,000 

ACCIDENT MARINE 
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FIRE LIFE 


Edinburgh: 35 St. Andrew Square, 
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Increases are recorded in canned fish, meat and other pro- 
ducts, and the only area in which trade was disappointing 
was West Africa. The profits for the past three years are 
analysed below : — 


Years to December 31, 
1937 1938 1939 


ok ; £ £ £ 
Net profits, inc. proportion of 
subsidiaries profits ......... 7,116,529 6,729,234 9,028,301* 


Retained by subsidiaries ...... 540,212 409,990 906,591 
Net profits, inc. subsidiaries’ 

Gividends, €€C. .....scccccceee 6,576,317 6,319,244 6,742,053 
Pref. and pref. ord. divs....... 4,328,777 4,328,777 4,337,777 
Earned for ordinary ........... 2,247,540 1,990,467 2,404,276 
Ordinary dividends ............ 1,137,875 1,141,879 1,320,288 

RTO ,. cccnsdsesnastbecnsone 22:3 19-6 23-0 

"EES, a eee 10 10 10 


Co-partnership and defd. divs. 50,908 51,294 51,521 
General reserve.................. 750,000 


Contingencies reserves......... 250,000 100,000 800,000 
Reserve against subsidiaries 600,000 see 

i eee vane 1,346,331 1,399,088 1,490,382 
Carried forward  ............00. 1,399,088 1,490,382 1,716,849 


* Before providing £1,379,657 for funding staff pensions. 


The 10 per cent. dividend is covered by earnings of 23 
per cent., against 19.6 per cent. in 1938. The special pro- 
vision for an equalising dividend to N.V. (which is only 
payable after the war) calls for a sum of £800,000, though 
N.V. would have been comfortably able to pay the 6} per 
cent. dividend originally proposed. The report sets out the 
financial relations between the two groups, at the moment 
when communication ceased, with great clarity. Limited is 
owed £11 millions by N.V.’s South African subsidiary in 
respect of assets transferred to the Dutch company in 1937. 
These non-British holdings, however, still rank as security 
for the loan (which was, in effect, a device for equalising 
profits, rather than a fundamental re-grouping of assets) 
and their surplus value more than covers a further loan of 
£499,000 to the South African subsidiary by Limited. N.V. 
also owed Limited £2,828,396 on May 10th on current 
account, while the latter owed N.V. £4,002,051, being the 
purchase price for the French undertakings acquired last 
December. These items are effectively blocked until the end 
of the war. Hence, Limited has no balance at risk with N.V. 
The company has fared prosperously in the first phase of the 
war, partly because it has not yet been necessary to ration 
margarine. The pooling arrangement introduced this week 
may point to closer control in future, however, and further 
provision may be needed for N.V. dividend reserve this 
year. Meanwhile, the £1 ordinary stock units of Limited 
stand at 21s. 104d., to yield £9 2s. 9d. per cent. N.V. shares, 
being subject to “ S.1B.” forms, cannot be dealt in at present. 


* * * 


Shell Transport Adversity 


Stockholders in “Shell” Transport will find little 
additional information in the full report bearing upon the 
dividend decision a fortnight ago. The report repeats the 
reference to the “widespread destruction of property” 
which appeared in the preliminary statement, and records the 
directors’ decision to conserve the resources of the group. 
Hence, no further dividends have been paid by the operating 
companies, and the dividend is limited to the 5 per cent. tax- 
free interim payment. The portmanteau profits item “ divi- 
dends and interest from sundry companies, interest on invest- 


Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Dividends, etc., received ...... 6,686,691 6,680,373 2,527,766 
Expenses and fees ............00 52,914 49,783 49,922 
Preference dividends ............ 800,000 800,000 800,000 
Ordinary stock (tax free) :— 
RENNIE cai ooh bUUN OTOL Ke ahsnns: 5,833,777 5,830,590 1,677,844 
ne ae ee 5,789,126 5,789,126 1,447,281 
NNN Sodvaceendiaisinsiene 20:2 20°1 5°8 
SERRE io ae ieahevecitbkensbloness 20 20 5 
I inka kedikctsccess 165,204* 206,668 437,231 


* After £17,288 issue expenses. 
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ments, loans, etc., and other credits, less debits, shows a 
sharp fall from £6,680,373 to £2,527,766, and the dividend 
has been covered by tax-free earnings of 5.8 per cent. The 
report discloses that full allowance has been made for de- 
preciation throughout the group, while provision has been 
made for losses caused by hostilities. Particulars regarding 
the fleet and production are withheld. An increase in hold- 
ings in subsidiary and other companies from £40,798,325 to 
£43,390,277 is offset by a fall in British Government securities 
from £4,301,214 to £1,677,429. There is little guidance 
which the directors could give to stockholders in present 
circumstances. Profits and dividend have perforce been cut to 
a lower level than was recorded in the depression years. And 
it is impossible to rule out the possibility of further damage 
to the company’s interests. At their dejected price of 36s. 3d., 
“Shell” £1 units yield £2 15s. 2d. per cent. tax free, 
equivalent to £4 8s. 3d. per cent. gross. Even this seems 
a hopeful return. 


* * * 


Distillers Profits 


In more normal market conditions, Distillers’ prelim- 
inary announcement at the end of last week would have 
received a warmer welcome. Net profit for the year to 
May 15, 1940, has been well maintained at £2,428,840 against 
£2,482,202, despite rising costs and taxation. The directors 
have recommended a dividend of 16} per cent. for the year 
on the increased ordinary capital of £14,967,347, due to 
the 40 per cent. capital bonus last year. The distribution is 
equivalent to 22} per cent. on the old capital, compared 
with 20 per cent. plus a 24 per cent. cash bonus for 
1938-39. The directors had already warned shareholders that 
the former rate of dividend could not be maintained on the 
increased capital, but few stockholders probably expected 
virtually the same total distribution in present circumstances. 
This year’s payment is covered by earnings of approximately 
17 per cent. against 27.6 per cent. a year ago. The usual 
£100,000 has been placed to the Superannuation and Provi- 
dent Fund and the Fire Insurance Reserve receives £100,000 
against £150,000 in 1938-39. The allocation to general re- 
serve has been increased from £400,000 to £476,385, and after 
writing off new issue expenses totalling £29,374, the carry- 
forward is raised to £537,271 against £436,898. The {£1 
ordinary stock, which has often been overvalued in recent 
years, has suffered a relatively moderate fall in the recent 
rout of equity values. At the present price of 58s., ex divi- 
dend, compared with 65s. 9d. before the Blitzkrieg, the 
stock offers a yield of £5 12s. per cent. 


* * * 


John Summers’ Profits 


For a year of transition, the 1939 consolidated gross 
income of John Summers is highly satisfactory. This totalled 
£1,068,745, after charging £258,152 for depreciation, com- 
pared with £387,305 after depreciation of £232,238 in 1938. 
Consolidated net profits at £501,245 are nearly three times 
the 1938 total of £195,174, after charging taxation amount- 
ing to £452,567, against £133,424. The parent company’s 
profits amounted to £528,464, against £221,207 in the pre- 
vious year. Such results, despite the fact that the new strip 
mill only came into operation in November last and was 
not in full production until the beginning of the present 
year, are highly satisfactory. Comparison of the distributions 
of the two years, however, are largely nullified by last year’s 
capital changes. The dividends of 84 per cent. on the 
“A” stock and 44 per cent. on the “B” stock satisfy the 
provisions of the capital reconstruction, and they are 
covered by earnings of 13.5 per cent. and of 14.6 per cent., 
respectively. The chairman, however, has issued a warning 
that the payment of an interim dividend will not necessarily 
be continued. The sum of £400,000 is placed te general re- 
serve, and £131,421 is carried forward against £315,920. 
The increase in the value of fixed assets from £5,097,057 to 
£6,648,179 in the company’s balance sheet is accounted for 
almost entirely by the construction of the new strip mill. 
So far, only a small amount of old plant has been dismantled 
to make room for certain new machinery, but no further 
dismantling is being undertaken during the war, and the 
question of obsolescence is accordingly to be deferred until 
post-war trade prospects are clear. The group, however, has 
free reserves amounting to £1,832,760. The full operation of 
the new plant should permit a considerable saving in costs 
during the current year. The “A” ordinary £1 stock, at 
present quoted at 16s. 3d., ex dividend, yields £10 10s. per 
cent. 
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Tea Company Results 


Recent reports of leading tea companies show a welcome 
improvement in profits last year. For the four companies 
whose profits are analysed below, increased earnings are due 
to the coincidence of higher crop yields and selling prices. 
Costs of production, however, have tended to rise, and the 
considerably increased taxation provision which all com- 
panies made has ruled out any increase in dividends : — 


- 


Ord. Shares 


. - Av . 
Company Crop a Crop oe 
Years to Dec. 31 | 000’s oot proceeds Earned 


» |Current y:) 
Div. Price Yield 
Amt. | Rate 


| 

Empire of India: | Lbs. d. £ £ % | 
ars 5,254 12°95 258,201 | 46,164 , 12:3 10 | 
eee 5,439 11-68 | 239,708 | 27,101 | 6-9 | 7l2| $15/0* 10-0 
EEE barat cscdes 5,478 | 12-25 | 255,555 | 26,416 6°7 | Tle | ) 

Dooars Tea: | 
ee 4,841 | 12-79 | 234,232 | 50,305 15°5 15 
De ahstacternce 4,597 11:28 | 194,847 | 30,515 9-3 10 | >23/9 8-4 
EET babdesdececs 4,903 11:97 224,182 | 31,693 9-7 10 

Jorehaut Tea 
aa 6,247 | 13-13 338,038 | 49,719 12-4 |12lo!) 
PY histseseuses 6,522 | 13-11 349,128 | 40,770 10-3 10 | >21/3$ 9-4 
De wantccevec 6,845 14°49 | 408,998 | 37,575 9-4, 10 

Singlo Tea: | 
errr 3,583 | 13-17 | 176,200 36,719 19:4) 15 |) | 
a 3,632 11-71 | 157,659 | 27,024 | 13:9 | 12 25/—- | 9°6 
SO eckccncions 3,999 | 12-60 | 190,641 | 23,435 11-6 | 12 


¢ Per £1 share unit. * Ex dividend. 


All four companies produced higher crops than in 1937 and 
1938. Only for Jorehaut and Singlo, however, were increased 
selling prices sufficient to raise total earnings above the 1937 
level. And although both Dooars and Singlo reduced their 
f.o.b. costs from 7.45d. to 7.16d. and from 6.89d. to 6.58d. 
per lb. respectively, only Dooars reported increased earnings 
for ordinary capital after providing for increased taxation. 
These amounted to £31,693, against £30,515 in 1938, but 
the higher level of profits was still slightly below the amount 
required to pay the 10 per cent. dividend. At the current 
price of 23s. 9d., the £1 stock yields £8 8s. per cent., com- 
pared with a yield of between 9 and 10 per cent. for the 
other three companies. The present earning position of tea 
companies is, of course, largely governed by Government 
requisitioning and Government prices, and the ultimate 
possibility of rationing. The most favourable estimate of the 
current prospects for the industry points to stability of 
earnings. But interruption of supplies and disturbed markets 
might quickly modify this view. 


* * * 


United British Oilfields 


Gross income of United British Oilfields of Trinidad, 
at £2,116,765 for 1939, has reached a new record level for 
the eighth year in succession. The increase of £540,249 over 
the 1938 earnings—the largest yet realised—has been suffi- 
cient to outstrip rising costs and to permit the resump- 
tion of ordinary dividends. The most striking rise in costs 
is an increase in taxation and N.D.C. from £14,000 for 1938 
to £152,000. Equity earnings, at £134,303 represent 9.8 per 
cent. against 5.4 per cent. in 1938, and the directors have 
resumed the 83 per cent. dividend—against nil in the pre- 
vious year—which was paid in 1936 and 1937 on a lower 
ordinary capital. In common with other oil-producing com- 
panies, United British Oilfields has refrained in the national 
interest from publishing production statistics. The directors 
State, however, that output exceeded the previous year’s level 
of 2,570,000 barrels, which, combined with increased pur- 
chases, fed the refinery to maximum capacity for most of 
the year. Exploration drilling in the Cedros Peninsula has 
so far yielded no commercial results, and the results of the 
first two wells drilled by Trinidad Northern Areas have also 
been negative. The directors have, therefore, transferred 
£200,000 from the Premium Share Account to the Explora- 
tion Reserve Account, bringing it to a total of £250,000. A 
further significant change in the balance sheet position is the 
fall in cash from £786,068 to £381,489, accompanied by a 
rise in oil stocks from £56,114 to £121,554, and in debtors 
from £101,107 to £477,620, while creditors have more than 
doubled at £444,339. The company’s 6s. 8d. ordinary shares 
quoted at 5s. 3d. ex dividend yield £11 2s. per cent. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE improvement in spirits on Thursday 
and Friday last week has been well main- 
tained, and prices have consistently ad- 
vanced in gilt-edged, home rails and in- 
dustrials. Turnover has improved within 
the restraints caused by uncertainty re- 
garding developments in the Far East and 
the Balkans, which seemed responsible 
for a slight setback on Wednesday after- 
noon. The foreign bond market did not 
share in the recovery and Kaffirs have 
been depressed by suggestions of political 
unrest in South Africa. Dealings in 
rubber shares have remained dull, but the 
oil market has recovered from the dis- 


appointment caused by the “ Shell” 
dividend. 
* 
The gilt-edged market has _ profited 


from the release of money on July Ist 
through the repayment of Conversion 44’s 
and Treasury purchases of Canadian 4’s. 
Considerable investment buying raised 34 
per cent. War Loan, 34 per cent. Con- 
version and Local Loans by a point on 
Monday and Tuesday and the first two 
by a further 2 in midweek, when Old 
Consols and Local Loans gained 3. Daily 
gains of } for other stocks have been 
general. The foreign bond market re- 
mained dull. Japanese issues lost ground 
at the beginning of the week. but some 
buying was in evidence on Wednesday. 
Further heavy losses of 5 and 10 points 
were suffered on Tuesday by French rail- 
ways. 

Home rail stocks have been in con- 
siderable demand. While the most striking 
improvements have been reserved for senior 
stocks, Great Western ordinary improved 
14 on Monday and on Wednesday, when 
Southern preferred ordinary closed 3 
points up. Transport “C” gained two 
points on the same day and similar rises 
were enjoyed by L.M.S. and Southern 
4 per cent. debentures. 


* 


Strength in the iron and steel section, 
due to news of higher raw material prices, 
has been a leading feature in the in- 
dustrial market. Gains on Monday of 
2s. 6d. by Guest, Keen, and of 1s. 9d. 
by John Brown were followed by further 
rises in the order of 1s. among a number 
of leading issues. Depression among air- 
craft and motor shares did not survive 
and good rises in this group, including 
ls. 6d. for Fairey Aviation, were re- 
corded in midweek. Brewery shares were 
in demand. Guinness gained 5s. on Wed- 
nesday, Mitchells and Butlers rose by 
2s. 6d. and Bass by 2s. Electrical equip- 
ment and communication shares were also 
a good market. Gains were shown by 
G.E.C., Associated Electrical Industries 
and Callender’s Cable, but Crompton 
Parkinson lost ground. In other sections 
of the market, Woolworth, Courtaulds, 
Lever and Unilever and J. and P. Coats 
have all shown substantial improvements. 


* 


Kaffirs have not shared in the general 
recovery. Political mews from the Cape 
and selling by French refugees have con- 
tinued to depress prices and sharp falls 
have been sustained by most producing 
companies. Losses included } by East 
Geduld on Monday and by Modder East 
on Wednesday, when “ Sallies” lost 4 
and Grootvlei and Sub Nigel 4. Tin 
shares improved on Thursday, on the 
news of the 130 per cent. quota. Business 
in rubber shares remained almost at a 
standstill, and although selling was almost 
non-existent on Wednesday, no recovery 
took place except in the demand for 
Anglo-Dutch. Among tea shares, Jorehaut 
and Dooars improved slightly on the satis- 
factory results for 1939. The oil market 
recovered from the “ Shell” Transport 


report, and “ Shell” itself gained 1's on 
Tuesday. The market was encouraged by 
the Government’s decision to defend 
Syria. Anglo-Iranian and Burmah Oil rose 
steadily on investment demand. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
1940 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
Tune 28 ... 2,613 5,140 53-3 115°1 
jay i | San 4,920 54-4 115-9 
a 2,991 4,515 55-3 116-4 
3 3,087 4,645 56-2 117-0 
» « 3,135 4,335 57°+9 117-9 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. +1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26) 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 


New York 


BUSINESS on Wall Street has been almost 
at a standstill throughout the week. On 
Monday, dealers were deterred by the 
obscurity of political developments in the 
Balkans, and later traders were holding 
off, pending the forthcoming Democratic 
Convention. Prices tended to sag on 
Tuesday through lack of support, but 
became firmer in midweek. Steel and air- 
craft issues were depressed by news of 
the President’s request for a _ sharply 
graduated Excess Profits Tax. Shipbuild- 
ing shares were firm on news of the ex- 
tended programme of naval construction, 
but copper shares were weak. The Dow 
Jones industrial index showed little 
change at 120.96 on Wednesday, against 
121.12 at the beginning of the week. The 
Iron Age estimate of steel mill activity 
shows a sharp fall to 75 per cent. against 
88 per cent. a week ago, due to closing of 
factories for holidays. It is expected that 
operations will return to normal next 
week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings:—June 27, 440,000; 
June 28, 1,170,000; June 29, 170,000 ; 


July 1, 270,000; July 2, 320,000; 
July 3, 380,000. 
Close Close Close Close 
June July June July 
26, 3, 26, 3, 
1940 1940 D 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Celanese of A. 2434 257 
Balt. & Ohio 33, 35 Chrysler 605g 6214 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2034 221) Curt. Wr.“A” 2358 23 
Illinois Cent 714 73. Eastman Kdk. 12012 11719 
N.Y. Cent s 11 115, Gen. Elec. ... 31 3054 
Northern Pac. 55g «4534 Gen. Motors.. 417g 425g 
Pennsyl. Rl.... 1812 1934 Glidden........ 12 125g 


1, Inland Steel . 8012 82! 
lllg 


Scns OS Int. Harvest . 4354 43 


2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel ... 2014 2314 
Amer. Tel..... 156 1597, Liggett Myers 9414 97 

Amer. W’wks. 812 87g Nat. Dairy ... 127g 135, 
Pac. Light..... 38 391, Nat. Distillers 1854 1954 


Pub. Sv. N.J. 3414 3614 Nat. Steel . 5512 5612 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 257g 2634 Proct.Gamble 5834 62 
United Gas .. lllo 12 |Sears Roebck. 7054 72 
i Shell Union... 81g 8xd 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac. . 8lg 8! 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 3312 32 
Amer. Metal.. 1334 1312 20th Cen. Fox 6 658 
Am. Roll. Ml. 107g 11 (U.S. Steel .... 507g 507, 
Am. Smelting 3554 3514 West’hse El... 88 89 
Anaconda ..... 20 197g Woolworth.... 315g 3154 
BED cnenceses 1614 165g Yngstn. Sheet 30!2 311 


Canada 


Tue Canadian stock markets show a de- 
pressing record since mid-April. During 
the latter half of that month they were 
continuously weak as the result of appre- 
hensions about hostilities in Europe and, 
when these were realised early in May, the 
markets experienced one of the worst re- 
cessions in recent years. Stocks were un- 
loaded with little buying support and 
prices sagged steadily downward, in many 
cases reaching new lows for the year. 


Between the end of May and July further 
falls occurred in all classes of stocks. 
Bank stocks were badly hit, the Bank of 
Montreal dropping 22 points between 
May 3lst and July 3rd. Industrial issues 
remained relatively steady and Dome 
Mines gained 1%. Many stocks are 
now at bargain prices, and a slight 
measure of favourable news from the 
battlefront brings buyers into the market, 
but with equally slight adverse news, 
support is withdrawn. In the coming 
weeks, the course of the markets must 
depend largely upon war news. The 
mining market has experienced similar 
fortunes and gold stocks have had a severe 
slump. The “ Investors’ Index” of the 
Bureau of Statistics, which stood at 97.2 
on April 15th, fell to 95.6 on April 25th 
and to 92 on May Ist; by May 10th it 
had dropped to 90.8, and by May 16th to 
82.9. The bond market has remained re- 
markably steady and for the week May 
10th-16th the index for the price of long- 
term Dominion bonds was 115.4, against 
115.6 for the previous week and 118.0 for 
the same week in 1939. 


May July May July 
31, 3, 31, 3 


1940 1940 1940 1940 
- }: 150 137 C. Bk. Com. 150 138 
Dome Mines 16's 17!2 Can. Pac....... 45, Al, 
Hollinger .....9°90 9-50 Int. Petrol..... 1510 14 
MclIntyre...... 39 363, Brazil Trac.... 534 4 
Bk. of Montr’1194 172 Can. Cement 37g «334 
Bk. of Nova Massey Harris 3 21; 

a 297 283 Steel Co. of 

R. Bk, of Can. 156 150 Canada ...... 64 62lo 


Capital Issues 


Week ending 
July 6,1940 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money] 


4, . 
To the Public ......... Nil kee Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil se Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil . Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil ees Nil 
Savings Certs.t 3,500,000 3,500,000 
3°), Defence Bondsf .. 4,102,000 4,102,000 
212% Nat. War Bonds 42,750,000 42,750,000 


t+ Eight days to June 30, 1940. 
June 30. 


+ Five days to 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Including 

Year to date Conversions 
517,901,164 
76,034,414 
503,318,132 
47,500,788 


£ 
870,856,297 
80,704,495 
896,073,265 
51,150,867 


1940 (New Basis 
1939 (New Basis) 
1940 (Old Basis 

1939 (Old Basis) 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K, ex U.K. Countries 


4 4 4 
1940 (New Basis) 517,138,152 763,012 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 49,666,074 24,187,336 2,181,004 
1940 (Old Basis) 503,175,676 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 31,340,697 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 503,212,946 1,189,005 13,499,213 
1939 (New Basis) 42,250,865 4,463,741 29,319,808 


1940 (Old Basis) 502,218,500 77,500 909,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 36,293,921 1,988,459 9,218,408 


“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Crowborough District Water Com- 
pany.—lIssue of £6,000 4 per cent. 
debenture stock at £98 net, to be repaid 
at par June 30, 1955. Interest payable 
June Ist, December Ist. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The results of the Finlay group of tea 
companies are less favourable than those 
of other important producers. Only 
ANGLO-AMERICAN net profits, at 


£85,677 against £84,297, exceed those of 


the previous year, while reduced net profits 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Industry and Trade 


The Scrap Scandal 


When Lord Haw-Haw recently remarked that the 
British iron and steel industry would be crippled by a stop- 
page of its iron ore supplies from Continental Europe and 
North Africa, he showed a singular lack of information. In 
1937, the best pre-war year, the industry produced 13 million 
tons of crude steel. The constituents of these 13 million tons 
of steel were, among other things, 6} million tons of pig 
iron and 73 million tons of scrap. Moreover, nothing like the 
whole of the 6} million tons of pig iron were produced from 
imported ore. The total output of pig iron in 1937 was 84 
million tons, 2} million tons of which were used for purposes 
other than steel; in its production the industry used 14 mil- 
lion tons of domestic iron ore, of a metal content of about 
30 per cent., and 6} million tons of imported iron ore of a 
metal content of about 50 per cent. The crude steel equiva- 
lent of the iron ore imported in 1937 was therefore only 
about 3 million tons, or less than one quarter of the total 
output. Even if iron ore supplies from Continental Europe 
and North Africa were completely stopped, the steel in- 
dustry in this country would be far from being crippled. 
In the last resort, it would not be difficult to import three 
million tons of steel from America, whose capacity to pro- 
duce crude steel was estimated at 73 million tons at the end 
of 1938. 

* 


But the rational policy is to make up the deficiency oi 
foreign ore by an increase in the use of domestic ore and 
scrap. The output of ore has, in fact, been increased quite 
substantially, by about 50 per cent. And the intensification 
of the scrap-collecting campaign has already produced en- 
couraging results. Unfortunately the flow of the scrap col- 
lected as a result of the appeals to the public and to local 
authorities to the steel furnaces is reported to be held up by 
a bottleneck. By a pre-war agreement between the British 
Iron and Steel Federation and the associated scrap merchants, 
the latter constitute the channel through which scrap (with 
certain exceptions) reaches the steelworks. This channel has 
now become clogged, for the scrap merchants appear to be 
quite unable to handle the increased volume of material. The 
widening of this channel constitutes no difficulty, for railings 
and “destructor” scrap, for example, can easily be sent 
direct to the steelworks under the direction of the Steel 
Control. Why has this not been done immediately? It is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that the scrap merchants, firmly 
entrenched at Steel House, have vetoed this solution. If this 
inference is correct, the existing state of affairs badly needs 
drastic attention. Mr Herbert Morrison, who is respon- 
sible for the steel control in his capacity as Minister of 
Supply, recently remarked that he would not hesitate “to 
jump in” if he became aware of inefficiency. Here, then, is 
a case where he should jump in forthwith, and with all the 
weight of his authority. In any case, the system of collecting 
scrap now in force is unsuited to the present emergency. The 
volume of scrap collected by so-called commercial methods 
depends on its price. But the authorities have no means of 
knowing how many additional tons will be produced for 
every shilling by which the price is increased. The time has 
surely come for the preparation of a detailed survey of 
potential supplies, together with estimates of the cost of 
collection. On the basis of such a survey, the authorities 
will be able to requisition scrap in the quantities in which 
it is needed and distribute it directly to the steelworks. This 
does not involve the elimination of the scrap merchants. 
But, wherever they are not in a position to undertake the 
work of demolition and collection, the local builder or the 
local authority should be called in. 


* * * 


Higher Steel Prices 


On July Ist, steel prices in this country were raised by 
some 10 per cent.; this is the third advance of about 10 per 
cent. each made since the outbreak of war. The increase is 
Chiefly designed to strengthen the central fund created for 
the purpose of compensating manufacturers for the rise in 
the cost of imported raw materials, but it also includes an 
allowance for the advance in wages and for the rise in other 
domestic costs, including railway transport, stores, coal and 
air-raid precautions. The increase is regrettable, though the 


iron and steel companies, like other concerns, are now subject 
to E.P.T. at 100 per cent. At this stage, however, the most 
important tasks are the maintenance of steel production at 
the highest possible level, coupled with strict economy in its 
use. It is therefore gratifying that the Ministry of Supply, 
by the Control of Iron and Steel (No. 11) Order, has at last 
decided to prohibit (with certain exceptions), from July 8th, 
the use of iron and steel for buildings except under licence. 


* * * 


Coal-Mining Difficulties 


With the cessation of exports to France, our biggest 
overseas market, the coal-mining industry is confronted with 
the need of rapid adjustment. The countries with which trade 
has been stopped since the beginning of the war formerly 
took between 70 and 80 per cent. of our total cargo exports 
and about 60 per cent. of our combined cargo and bunker 
trade shipments. Although the bunker trade will probably be 
maintained at about 10 million tons per annum, and in spite 
of the expansion in domestic consumption, the recent level of 
output is appreciably in excess of current demand. Indeed, 
stoppages are already taking place in the exporting coal- 
fields. In order to prevent the waste of manpower, steps 
should be taken without delay to adapt the industry to the 
new conditions. It would be the height of folly to cancel 
the measures that have been taken to speed up the output 
per person employed. There should be no relaxation in the 
intensity of work, and large stocks should be accumulated 
against an emergency; production should be concentrated 
on the most efficient mines, and any surplus labour should 
be transferred to other essential occupations. The waste in- 
volved in a reversion to the leisurely pre-war methods, simply 
to spread the work and to keep all the pits open, would be 
quite unjustified at this stage. 


* * * 


Shipowners and Depreciation 


At the annual meeting of Royal Mail Lines, Limited, 
Lord Essendon once more expressed the dissatisfaction of 
shipowners at the arrangement by which the rate of hire of 
requisitioned shipping is fixed at 5 per cent. depreciation 
and 5 per cent. interest on the original value of the ship. 
The shipowners’ contention is that as the cost of replace- 
ment is likely to increase, an additional. allowance should be 
made for depreciation, but kept in the hands of the Govern- 
ment until it is needed, and permanently retained by them if 
it proves to be superfluous. The difficulty about this, as we 
have had occasion to point out before, is that there is abso- 
lutely no basis for predicting what the cost of replacement 
will be, and therefore no means of fixing this additional pay- 
ment. The only fair way of handling the problem is to credit 
the shipowner, not with sums of money which purport, 
quite arbitrarily, to represent the cost of replacing his 
obsolete vessels, but with claims to the appropriate number 
of tons when replacement becomes possible. 


* * * 


Newspapers and Newsprint 


The new paper control regulations raising the standard 
price of newsprint to £24 per ton, from £22 10s., the price 
ruling since June Ist, will not affect the large daily papers 
as much as might at first sight be supposed. True, the price 
is nearly 24 times that ruling at this time last year, but 
consumption has been drastically reduced by rationing, and 
the reduction of size by 25 per cent. under the latest regu- 
lations more than balances the rise of 64 per cent. in news- 
print costs. Neither the reduction in size, nor, more surpris- 
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ingly, the prohibition of casual sales, has had any serious 
effect on circulation, which, after an initial drop upon the 
abandonment of artificial devices for increasing it, has re- 
mained remarkably steady. The curtailment of advertising 
space has been compensated by a heavy increase in charges, 
for both display and classified advertisements, and by the 
abolition of special rates, so that advertising revenue is still 
about 80 per cent. of its pre-war level. In this respect the 
evening papers are not so fortunate; they had not so much 
scope for reduction in size and they are not nearly so in- 
dispensable as an advertising medium. The position of all 
newspapers, however well they have faced the situation so 
far, is extremely vulnerable. Their stocks of newsprint must 
be going down, and fresh supplies can only be obtained 
through the Newsprint Supply Company from Canada and 
Newfoundland. They are pledged not to increase their cir- 
culation above the level of the week of June 15th and they 
may at any moment be plunged into expenses the extent of 
which cannot be predicted, if enemy air action should render 
it impossible for them to operate from their own head- 
quarters. 
* * * 


Cotton Control—Second Stage 


In pursuance of the policy announced at the beginning 
of the year, the control of yarn prices, which was instituted 
in January for most single yarns, was extended to certain 
doubled yarns from July 3rd. The Order, which follows the 
same general lines as that controlling single yarns, applies to 
nearly all doubled yarns produced from single yarns whose 
prices are already controlled. A fixed price is prescribed for 
doubled yarns sold either by the doubler or the spinner, and 
merchants who buy yarn are prohibited from reselling it at 
less than the prescribed price. Exporters will be required to 
add to the price the additional cost of carriage, packing and 
insurance. The price is arrived at by adding to the controlled 
price of the single yarn an allowance for waste and a doubling 
margin. For American counts it is lower than the previous 
market price, and slightly higher for Egyptian counts. 
The new Order will prevent irregularity in, and uncertainty 
about, the prices of doubled yarns, and should also remove 
certain difficulties which arose previously from the fact that 
some spinners are also doublers. 


* * * 


Cotton Contracts Evasion 


The evasion of contracts by wholesalers who cater for 
the home trade is setting up a serious problem for producers 
of cotton textile fabrics. The present stagnation in the home 
trade caused by restrictions and by the country’s campaign 
for economy in buying household aarticles, has driven 
wholesalers into taking advantage of a clause in the Govern- 
ment Order, under which they can give seven days’ notice 
to cancel any contract booked before April 16th and not 
delivered by July 10th. Retailers will be rationed after Octo- 
ber 1st to 25 per cent. of their takings during the same period 
last year, and the wholesalers are faced with the possi- 
bility of having goods which retailers had ordered left on 
their hands. The Cotton Trade Merchants’ Association 
takes a grave view of the irreparable harm which would 
be caused if the sanctity of contracts is violated under 
the Government Order, and the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has decided to make representations to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, as the consequences of the can- 
cellations are all falling on the manufacturers. If the Presi- 
dent responds to the appeal the home trade may show signs 
of the revival of confidence it so badly needs. The Cotton 
Board has announced that it is ready to launch its export 
drive to foster and expand markets overseas. It is expected 
that these steps will include concerted action by the whole 
trade, possibly involving among others markets in the Far 
East. 


* * * 


Agricultural Costs and Prices 


The expenses of the farming community have under- 
gone a twofold increase with the advent of July. From last 
Sunday the minimum wage of adult male weekly workers in 
agriculture was raised to 48s., with corresponding increases 
for other classes of workers. In many districts this rate re- 
presents a very substantial rise; at the end of 1939 the 
average minimum rate for all the widely varying districts 
was 35s. 6d. In some counties there have also been increases 
in the value of allowances in kind. In July, August and 
September there will be an increase in the maximum 
prices of certain fertilisers: superphosphate of lime may be 
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advanced by not more than 5s. 6d. per ton, and ground phos- 
phate by 3s., with equivalent increases for compounds. Re- 
bates are allowed for early delivery with a view to encourag- 
ing farmers to order and take delivery as early as possible. 
These increases in farmers’ costs have necessitated a general 
rise in the price of agricultural products. The standard price 
for wheat and the maximum price of oats will now be 
14s. 6d. per cwt. Malting barley is to remain unrestricted, 
and an announcement about feeding barley will be made 
later. Potato prices cannot be fixed until the size of the 
crop is known, but the increase is to be adjusted with a view 
to giving farmers a 20 per cent. increase in their return per 
acre. An interim addition of 3s. 9d. per ton will be made to 
the basic price of sugar beet. Producers’ prices for milk will, 
for July-September, be raised by a further 13d. per gallon. 
Graduated revisions are to be made in the prices of sheep on 
the basis of an annual average of ls. 2d. per pound, and 
the basic price for fat pigs is raised to 21s. per score. 


* 


Anxiety is expressed by the Ministry lest the new sheep 
and pig prices should lead to unduly heavy slaughtering, 
and for the same reason no change in the prices of fat cattle 
is for the moment announced; farmers’ representatives are 
to be given the task of working out a detailed schedule for the 
next few months. The Minister of Agriculture has laid stress 
on the desirability of keeping as much livestock as possible 
“on the hoof” as a food reserve for next winter, since meat 
is at present coming into the country faster than it is being 
eaten. It is appreciated that farmers will feel the increase in 
wages and the cost of supplies before they can begin to profit 
by the rise in prices, and Mr Hudson announced in his broad- 
cast that the banking authorities have promised to help 
farmers, where necessary, in the payment of wages until they 
receive cash for their harvest. On the other hand, the increased 
prices will bring a substantial increase in the profits of the 
farmers on the better land, and the option to be assessed 
for income tax under schedule B will therefore no longer 
be operative above a certain limit of income. The Minister 
of Agriculture emphasised that farmers will now have to 
concentrate on the kinds of production of most value to the 
nation’s food supply, and an Order limiting the growing of 
mushrooms and strawberries in glasshouses has just illus- 
trated this. Towards this end the War Agricultural Com- 
mittees should be able to do much. Their task is to survey 
all farms and classify them according to whether they. are 
well, moderately or badly farmed, and they have power to 
recommend dispossession. By taking a strictly wartime view 
of what constitutes good farming economy, these com- 
mittees should be able to do much to encourage the most 
advantageous use of the land, though it remains a pity that 
the makers and administrators of wartime farming policy 
will not have the data of a thorough-going national soil 
survey, as well as the excellent maps and reports of the Land 
Utilisation Survey, to aid them. 


* * * 


Co-Operative Turnover 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society reports sales of 
£33,319,572 for the thirteen weeks ended April 13th. This is 
an increase of 14 per cent. over the corresponding period of 
1939. The supplies from the Society’s productive works were 
£10,754,990, an increase of only 1} per cent., attributed to 
wartime influences outside co-operative control. A decrease 
of 92 per cent. in the supplies from one of the provision 
departments is accounted for by Government control of the 
meat trade of the C.W.S. Distributive societies are urged 
to obtain and carry adequate reserve stocks of non-rationed 
essential foodstuffs in pursuance of the Government policy 
of spreading such goods throughout the country as a safe- 
guard against emergencies. Of the total turnover, grocery 
and provisions were responsible for £24,131,255. The sales 
of £1,740,141 in drapery showed an increase of 32 per cent., 
and those of £940,235 in men’s wear an advance of 11 per 
cent., whereas there was an increase of only 1 per cent. in 
the furnishing section, where the turnover was £1,378,614. 
The sales of tea, 17,440,201 Ib. in weight and £1,812,510 
in value, were higher by 6 per cent. and by 10} per cent, 
respectively. Higher prices were reflected in the returns re- 
lating to biscuits, preserves, and soap, while a 5 per cent. 
decline in the output of the flour mills was due to the 
reduction in demand owing to the decline in the civil popu- 
lation. The New Zealand Produce Association is applying 
for membership of the C.W.S., which is making its usual 
annual donations of 3,892 guineas to charitable institu- 
tions, £1,000 to the Co-operative Party and £300 to the 
International Co-operative Alliance. 
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COMMODITY AND 


On July Ist many controlled prices were 
increased. An Order issued by the Board 
of Trade raised steel prices by about 10 
per cent. to cover the increased cost of 
imported materials and higher manufac- 
turing costs. Timber prices have been 
substantially increased; hard woods have 
been raised by 20-25 per cent. and certain 
soft woods by over 100 per cent. The new 
scale of agricultural and farm prices 
came into force on the same day, in addi- 
tion to the higher price for milk. The 
latter is to run concurrently with the 
cheap or free milk scheme _ recently 
announced. There are few other impor- 
tant changes on the week. 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
in piece-goods has been comparatively 
small. Fewer orders have been given out 
by the Government, but large supplies 
are due to be delivered for many months 
ahead. Export trade has been almost at a 
standstill. Shipping merchants have re- 
ceived poor advices from abroad and they 
are not disposed to take any risks in view 
of the uncertain outlook. Trade is ham- 
pered not only by the fact that Lanca- 
shire prices are above world prices, but by 
nervousness relating to finance and foreign 
exchange problems. The export scheme 
of the Cotton Board will be available 
before the end of this week. Some 
substantial orders may be placed in 
cambrics for Java. Home trade buyers 
have purchased a certain amount of 
fabrics for industrial purposes, but de- 
mand for domestic use remains very re- 
stricted. The position in the spinning sec- 
tion is less favourable than it has been 
for some time. In the American branch, 
coarse counts are still difficult to obtain 
quickly, but cop twist and ring beams in 
medium numbers are being offered more 


freely. Producers of Egvptian qualities 
are not doing at all well. Next Mon- 
day the American Government will 


estimate the cotton area under cultivation. 
This is expected to he about 26,250,000 
acres, against 24,832,000 acres last year. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 
Variety ! | 
. June 21,| June 28, Tune 30, June 28, 
(000 bales) "1940 | 1940 1939 | 1940 











American ...... | 34:2 39:9 1,005 | 1,393 
Brazilian ......... | F1 5-4 337 252 
Peruvian, etc.... | 4:2 4:1 143 204 
Egyptian ......... | 10:2 | 14:9 348 374 
Sudan Sakel ... 7:2 4:0 161 155 
East Indian...... 13°4 7:0 465 393 
Other countries | 2°5 1:9 210 152 
or 78-8 77:2 | 2,669 | 2,923 
Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
trcular. 
* 
Metals.—The outstanding event of 


the week was the increase on July Ist of 
steel prices by about 10 per cent. This 
was the third increase since the outbreak 
of war, and this time some provision is 
made for higher manufacturing costs as 
well as for the greater cost of imported 
Materials. It was considered wise, also, to 
strengthen the central fund in view of the 
danger of the interruption of production 
by air attack. The advance in quicksilver 
Prices has continued, but there were no 
changes in those of other metals. 


* 


Tin.—The United States has agreed 
to purchase about 75,000 tons of tin from 
teat Britain during the twelve months 
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ending June, 1941, at about the price 
now ruling in New York, i.e. over £260 
per ton. In order to provide the necessary 
quantity the International Tin Com- 
mittee is expected to fix the export quota 
at 130 per cent. of standard at its meet- 
ing next week. Such a quota amounts to 
a de-restriction of exports without aban- 
doning the control scheme. It is hoped 
that output during the next year will be 
about 230,000 to 250,000 tons. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
a Ei as 67-90 65-96 
tne” -wanbadounaie j 64:93 72-49 
Me © armnumne 64°37 70:82 
20 ©  ceeccccccece 63:13 63 05 
ce cake wilt 72:23 69 95 
cE eka? 61-69 66-70 
* 


Grains. — North American markets 
are still quiet, but prices in Argentina 
have advanced and heavy shipments have 
reduced that country’s surplus to 14 
million quarters. F.o.b. quotations of 
Canadian and other descriptions of over- 
seas Wheat are unchanged or slightly 
lower. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
announced that the guaranteed price of 
home-grown wheat for 1940-41 will be 
14s. 6d. per cwt. Maize-exporting coun- 
tries, especially Argentina, will be ad- 
versely affected by the forthcoming re- 
strictions on the use of feeding-stuffs for 
pigs and poultry. Crop prospects in the 
United States are very good. Barley is in 
limited supply. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


| Week ended | FromAug. | to 


i ! 
June | July | June 
29, 3s 29, 


1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


From 
(000 quarters) June 
7 














NN. AGROPIOR cccesececes 287 | 315 | 28,704) 24,585 

Argentine, Uruguay. 499 | 648 | 13,484) 20,177 

FN iii een cian ooe™ | oe” | 11,755] 4.5467 

Pv eskacesecscscccce I Seoul, BE igasg fae 114 

Danube and district 143 | 54 9,253) 6,751 

Other countries ...... i see 4 2,144 345 
I Waneecenssis |} 929 | 


1,017, 69,828 56,518 


* Unobtainable. + Shipments up to Feb. 29, 1940. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended From Apr. | to 

From ; . lv . 
C000 quarters) | June | June | July | June 
1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


ee 72 261 5,456 | 3,758 
Atlantic America .... 53 50 393 401 
Danube Region ...... 22 ins 873 474 
S. & B. AlFiCO ccccccee ve ais 437 094 
Indo-China, etc. ..... Si rm 375 91 

PME shatanctvades 147 311 7,534 | 5,418 


Source : The Corn Trade News. 


* 


Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds. — 
The supply position of vegetable oils 
appears to be satisfactory and to per- 
mit of substantial allocations of oils to 
the food industries and on a restricted 
scale to paint and soap manufacturers. 
There has been a reduction of £2 to £44 
per ton in raw linseed oil to large trade 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


consumers and primary wholesalers. Sup- 
plies of linseed are ample and have been 
supplemented by cargoes diverted from 
France. Shipments from the River Plate 
have practically ceased. The Argentine 
exportable surplus is now below 200,000 
tons. Indian shipments are substantial. 
Imports of oilseeds and kindred raw 
material to the United Kingdom continue 
on a satisfactory scale. Production of oil- 
cakes ig steadily maintained. Margarine 
and cooking fats are to come under the 
control of the Ministry of Food on 
July 14th. 


Rubber.— The United States pur- 
chase of rubber has now been confirmed 
and the maximum quantity to be shipped 
fixed at 150,000 tons. Some increase in 
the quota above the present level of 80 
per cent. will be necessary to provide this 
quantity. The industry is thus sure of a 
high output for some time. The price of 
standard smoked sheet rubber on the spot 
in London is a little lower on the week. 





AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


Average Daily Sales 

















Stocks 

(at 

1940 cost) 

| end 

May 

Mar. | Apr. | May 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-Food Merchan- ; % % % 
dise :— 
Piece-goods —.......00. +22°6,+38-5 7-7\+50-6 
Women’s wear ...... +24-1+ 1-7+ 0:8'+34°5 
Men’s and boys’ 

iin detisccscicscss +168 + 4-0— 1:9'4+29-2 
Boots and shoes ...... +28°2,+ 2-1/+11-1'4+13-7 
Furnishing depart- 

DIED 6c cccciccccnctes + 2:2 0-8 — 7:7\+28°-1 
Hardware ............ + 8-3+ 3-7\— 2:9'+26°8 
Fancy departments +21-6'— 3-1 8-0 +49-5 
Sports and travel ... +15°5 —13-5 —13-0)/4+35-6 
Miscellaneous......... + 5°8 6-6 +14-0|/+42-2 
Total — Non-Food 

Merchandise ..... +17-1+ 3-44 2-9,4+33-8 
Food & Perishables +10°0+ 1:34 60+429-8 














Total — All De- 





partments......... +12-8+ 2:3+ 4:5433-6 
(6) By Districts 
| | | 
a }+12-1])+12-1)413-5|+30-1 
North-East +11-7}/+ 9-9 9:2|+42-7 
North-West +12°0)+10-4)+ 8-9|+42-1 
Midland & S. Wales |+10 6| + 88+ 9-7/4+36°9 
South England ..... | +16°8)+12-7|+10°4,+41-7 
Central & West End | | 
BNE \citeanennnds j— 9-8|\—10-6 —24-9|+22-7 
Suburban London... |+ 5:4/+ 3°3.+ 3°5|+31-2 


Source: Board of Trade Fournal. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
(1927 = 100) 


} 
Mar. June | amp. June ; July 
31, 28, | 30, 18, 2 


1937 | 1939 | 1939 1940 | 1940 
+ 


| 

The Economist In- | 
dex (U.K.):— | 
Cereals and meat 
Other foods ...... 


66°9 86:7, 89-9 
61-1 79 0 80:3 
8:6 





Textiles .... ee | 
ee 113 91 95-4117 7120-4 
Miscellaneous ... | 87 75 77-6 107:6110°8 


Irving - Fisher In- 


dex (U.S.A.) 100-4 83-8 83-4 


t+ Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


RECOVERY OF OVERSEAS TRADE MORE VITAL THAN 


“EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of Bleachers’ Associa- 
tion, Limited, was held at the registered office, Blackfriars House, 
Manchester, on Friday, June 28, 1940. 

Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. (the chairman), presided. 

Before dealing with the accounts the Chairman referred to the 
retirement of Mr E. C. Deakin, one of the managing directors, at 
the end of the last financial year, and the appointment of Mr 
P. L. Wright and Mr-R. C. Reynolds as managing directors. He 
said that he was sure the stockholders would wish to associate them- 
selves with the directors in placing on record their appreciation 
of the splendid work which Mr Deakin had done for the Association 
and the high principles which governed all his actions. 

In reviewing the accounts, the Chairman pointed out that the 
only substantial changes in the balance sheet, apart from invest- 
ments, were those shown in the balance of trade creditors and 
provisional accounts, which were increased by the large provision 
for taxation and in the profit and loss account. The increase in 
investments was due to the Association’s subscription to the new 
Three per cent. War Loan and, in this connection, the Chairman 
pointed out that there were still in existence in the Association some 
of the War Savings Groups which were formed at the time of the 
last war and which have carried on ever since. 

At the request of the National Savings Committee the formation 
of other groups had been encouraged, and practically every one 
of the Association’s works now had a War Savings Group in opera- 
tion. The directors believed that it was the duty of every business 
organisation to support the War Savings campaign which was being 
conducted so successfully under the leadership of Sir Robert 
Kindersley. 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The Chairman continued: The total trading profit for the year, 
after providing for central charges, interest and taxation, amounts 
to £293,320. From this must be deducted the charges for directors’ 
fees, depreciation and debenture interest, which are the same as 
last year, and this leaves a net profit of £49,721, compared with 
a net loss last year of £53,187. 

The net profit from the year’s trading is not sufficient to cover 
the payment of six months’ dividend on the preference stock, but 
your directors felt that, even though only a small contribution 
could be made to reducing the arrears of preference dividend, our 
obligations to the preference stockholders warranted the making of 
that contribution. They therefore propose to pay three months’ 
dividend on the preference stock, which will absorb £34,203, and 
to add the balance of the year’s profit of £15,500 to the amount to 
be carried forward to the next account, thus bringing the total 
carried forward to £149,691. 


INCREASED TAXATION 


From the figures which I have quoted you will see that the 
increase in the balance of profit over last year amounts to £102,909. 
This increase does not reflect the full improvement in the year’s 
trading results because of the substantial provision that has had to 
be made this year for income tax and excess profits tax, whereas 
last year, not only had we no such provision to make, but we were 
able to withdraw £15,000 from our tax reserve account. 

This difference in the amount of the provision for these two 
forms of taxation between the two years represents almost a full 
year’s dividend on the preference stock. 

We cannot complain of these heavy demands by the National 
Exchequer having regard to the circumstances which necessitate 
them, but the incidence of taxation levied in the manner of the 
Excess Profits Tax is very onerous for a business such as ours, 
which has just emerged from the lowest depth of depression it has 
ever experienced. 

I referred to the extent of that depression in my speech last year, 
and the improvement which I then felt confident in predicting has 


EVER 
EXIST ”’—SIR ALAN SYKES 


come about. But I do not think you would judge me to be lacking 
in patriotism if I express my regret that the national need has 
intervened to deprive our stockholders of the greater part of the 
benefit which otherwise they would have received from that im. 
provement—an improvement which was well marked before last 
September. 

I am not without hope that the depressed state of the cotton trade 
in the years selected as standards for the ascertainment of Excess 
Profits Tax will be admitted to justify the allowance of a revised 
standard and that we may obtain some relief. There can be no 
question of the desirability of limiting or even eliminating by taxa- 
tion excess profits attributable to war work, but I do not think 
the national interests are well served if such taxation has the effect 
of saddling any section of industry with an ever-increasing burden 
of indebtedness by preventing the payment of cumulative preference 
interest. 

It will be some time before we know whether relief can be 
obtained, but in the meanwhile it is necessary to make provision 
for the payment of Excess Profits Tax without taking such relief 
into consideration. Apart from Excess Profits Tax and any relief 
which we may receive, the provision for income tax at the current 
rate is itself a very heavy charge against our trading profit, and 
from this there is no relief. 

It would be of little value to make any comparison between the 
conditions which have obtained in the past year and those of pre- 
vious years, since the catastrophe which has been inflicted upon 
the world has not only involved a severance between the past and 
the present, but so far as can be seen must profoundly influence 
the future. For the moment I can do no more than refer to some 
of the changes and the problems which the outbreak of war has 
brought about at the present time. 


INCREASED VOLUME OF TRADE 

The increase in the volume of trade which was apparent when | 
addressed you in the early months of the financial year continued 
without a check, despite the international 
Even the outbreak of war occasioned only a temporary 
hesitation, after which the improvement in the total volume of 
output was resumed, but beneath the surface of this increase there 
were important changes, to which I shall refer in a moment. 

Admittedly, the recovery was from a deplorably low level, but its 
persistence under the international strain, 
particularly throughout the early part of last year, was evidence of 
a resilience and recuperative power which was then very encourag- 
ing. 

By September the improvement in the export trade in bleached 
goods had made some progress which, although not spectacular, 
was steady and promising. Order books were moderately full and 
the demand from the home trade continued to expand. The imme 
diate effect of the outbreak of hostilities was a suspension of de 
livery instructions until the position became clearer, but thereafter 
orders were completed where possible in spite of the increased 
cost of freight and insurance. 

Unfortunately, these orders have not been replaced to anything 
like the same extent—very largely by reason of the increased cos 
of British cotton goods—with the result that our export trade has 
gradually diminished since September. That decrease has bee 
augmented by the loss of the markets in Scandinavia which pf 
viously absorbed important quantities of bleached goods. 

The decline in export trade was compensated to a large extent 
in the early months of the war by an increasing demand from th 
home trade in anticipation of rising prices, and, later, by the gro¥ 
ing volume of orders for Government account. We have been, and 
still are, producing large quantities of bandage cloths, surgical 
gauze and cotton and other fabrics or products which I cannd 
particularise, but which are essential to the prosecution of the wat 

I need hardly say that we have done everything possible to plac 
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our resources at the disposal of the authorities and to enlarge our 
capacity to the fullest extent to meet the special demand for war- 
time production. 

Those are the immediate changes which have taken place in our 
activities, and I will now turn for a moment to some of the 
problems with which we are faced. 


EXPORTS MOST VITAL PROBLEM 


Before the outbreak of war the outstanding problem confronting 
the cotton trade was the maintenance and, as far as possible, the 
recovery of the export trade in the face of ever-growing foreign 
competition. That still remains the most vital problem, but to-day 
it is even more important than ever. Until 1938 exports of cotton 
yarn and manufactures constituted the largest item in value of our 
total exports of British manufactured goods. 

In that year they lost first place to exports of machinery, but 
since September they have regained the premier position. The 
concentration of our machinery industry on essential war work and 
the loss of some of our most important markets for coal render 
the maintenance, and not only the maintenance but the increase, 
of our exports of cotton goods a matter of supreme national im- 
portance. There is no export approaching cotton goods in total 
value which can provide the foreign exchange which is essential to 
pay for the imports which we must have to sustain our war effort. 

When we met last year the hopes of the cotton trade were centred 
on the Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Bill which finally received 
the Royal Assent in August, but the date when the Act was to 
come into operation was postponed soon after war was declared. 
It was hoped that this measure, which provided for the establishing 
of a Cotton Board with statutory powers, would enable the trade 
to overcome the difficulties created by redundancy and uncontrolled 
price competition, and to achieve a of effort which 
hitherto had been attainment by reason of the 
horizontal form in which the industry has grown up. 

Following the postponement of the operation of the Cotton In- 
dustry (Reorganisation) Act, measures were taken to control the 
cotton industry, and on the passing of the Cotton Industry Act 
in March this year, the Cotton Board was appointed and _ its 
functions with special reference to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of export trade were laid down. 


unification 
impossible of 


LIMITATION OF HOME TRADE 


Various Orders had previously been made under the Defence 


Regulations with the object of controlling the prices of cotton 
yarn and of ensuring preference for Government and _ export 
orders. Shortly after the appointment of the Board in March 


further Orders were issued prohibiting for one month the sale of 
yarn otherwise than for Government or export orders and limiting 
until September 30th next supplies of cotton piece-goods for the 
home trade to an amount not exceeding 75 per cent. of the quantity 
supplied in the corresponding period last year. It is understood 
that more drastic restriction of home trade supplies—namely, to 
one-quarter instead of three-quarters—will be enforced 
September 30th. 

This limitation of home trade supplies, which is intended to 
telease labour and productive capacity for Government and export 
orders, will be a very serious matter for us, and it must mean 
further contraction of output except to the extent that it may be 
compensated by additional Government and export demand. It 
increases the urgency of practical measures to enlarge our export 
trade, but, as I have explained to you before, the control of the 
distribution of the cloth which we finish is not in our own hands. 
It may be that these restrictions will involve the closing of a certain 
number of works in different sections of the industry and, if this 
should prove to be the case, it is essential that this contraction 
should be carried out in an orderly and equitable manner with 
due regard to the interests of those who will suffer financially in 
the process. 


after 


CO-ORDINATION OF EFFORT 


The Cotton Board has set up an Export Development Committee, 
and it is understood that the prospects of increasing our overseas 
trade are receiving the fullest consideration. Whatever plans the 
Board may devise, we may be sure that they will need the co- 
Ordination of effort by every section of the industry. In this the 
Board are entitled to the full and loyal support of every section, 
and I am sure you would wish me to say on your behalf that we 
thall do all that we can to support them when we know what is 
tequired of us. 
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There is one more word that I should like to add on this subject. 
The opportunities for the recovery of export trade exist and the 
means of recovery are within the combined powers of the industry 
and the Government. If each will do all that it can, and especially 
if the Government will back our efforts to the fullest extent that 
lies within their power, I believe the results which could be achieved 
would surprise them. 

Before I conclude my speech, I feel sure that you would wish 
me to express, on your behalf, our thanks to all who are engaged 
in the management and conduct of our activities. You will appre- 
ciate how difficult business is under present conditions, and we 
are grateful, not only to the managing directors, but also to our 
managers, our staff and our workpeople, for their constant and 
loval work in the interests of the Association. 

It is quite impossible, in present circumstances, to anticipate what 
lies ahead of us. The fullest contribution we can make must 
be made to the prosecution of our war effort. The fullest support 
we can give must be given to the plans to increase our export trade. 
And when we have done all that we can in these directions, we 
must still maintain our courage and face the demands of the 
Exchequer—including Excess Profits Tax at 100 per 
cent. That is the duty that lies immediately in front of us and, 
concurrently with the discharge of that duty, we will, to the best 
of our ability, safeguard your interests and maintain your property 
in order that the Association can play its part in the resumption 
of normal trading activities in the years of peace to which we con- 
fidently look forward when we have completed our present task. 

The resolution approving the report and accounts was moved by 
the Chairman, seconded by Sir William Clare Lees, Bt., and 
carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and Messrs Jones, 
Crewdson and Youatt and Messrs P. and J. Kevan were re- 
appointed joint auditors. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Sir Alan Sykes, 
Bt., for presiding, which was proposed by Mr E. R. Clark and 
seconded by Mr C. Russell Hall. 


National 





WILLIAM CORY AND SON, LIMITED 


WARTIME WORKING 


The forty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Sir Arthur C. Cory-Wright, Bt. (the chairman) presided, and in 
the course of his speech said that the outbreak of war and the neces- 
sary restrictions imposed on all trading had not only retarded the 
normal expansion of the company’s trade, but added considerably 
There was a net profit of £757,427, an in- 
crease of £2,117 over the previous year. After payment of a final 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary and employees’ stock, 
making 20 per cent. for the year, a balance of £1,123,457 remained 
to be carried forward to the credit of next year’s account. In prac- 
tically every branch of the company’s trade both at home and 
abroad, normal conditions did not exist, but every effort had been 
made to meet the fresh problems as they arose. 

During the first five months of the financial year the company’s 
business had shown a satisfactory expansion both in volume and in 
Since the outbreak of war the extensive organisation 
and exceptional facilities the company possessed had to a great 
extent been employed in assuring adequate supplies to the more 
important and essential services of the country. During the last 
few weeks important changes had taken place in the international 
situation which had particularly affected the company’s large export 
trade, more especially to France. 

The company’s fleet had been engaged exclusively in the coasting 
traffic and operated under controlled rates of freight. Voyages had 
been seriously interfered with by war conditions, occupying some- 
times as much as three times the normal length. Every vessel in 
the fleet had been defensively armed and protected against the 
magnetic mine. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


to the working costs. 


earnings. 





Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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GREAT BOULDER PROPRIETARY 
GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


MR CLAUDE DE BERNALES’S SPEECH 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Great Boulder 
Proprietary Gold Mines, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at 
20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr Claude A. de Bernales (chairman and managing director) pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech, said: The profit for the past 
year was £225,120, which is £52,638 in excess of the previous 
year. The increase may be attributed to the larger tonnage treated, 
the higher gold recovery due to the improved efficiency of the new 
mill, and to lower working costs. A total distribution of 50 per cent. 
for 1939, compared with 37} per cent. for 1938, has been made, 
and a first interim dividend of 124 per cent. has been declared on 
account of the current year. 


The benefits of the tremendous amount of mine reconditioning 
carried out in the past few years are now being reflected in the 
substantially improved physical conditions of the mine, as a result 
of which a higher speed of development at lower cost was possible. 


ORE RESERVES 


The total ore in reserve at December 31, 1939, was estimated at 
1,631,793 short tons of an average grade of 5.5 dwt. per ton. This 
is equivalent to an increase of 418,297 tons, with a decrease of 
1 dwt. per ton in average value, as compared with the previous 
year’s estimate. Results of operations during the year made manifest 
that the mill is capable of readily treating up to the rate of 40,000 
short tons of ore per month and this it is hoped will be finally 
raised to 42,000 short tons. 

The report of the Inspector of the Board of Trade has already 
disposed of the charges made against the board by the Grundt 
Committee. 


GOLD EXCISE DUTY AND TAXATION 


Since the outbreak of war the Commonwealth Government of 
Australia has imposed an Excise Duty on gold equivalent to 50 per 
cent. of the amount in excess of £9 (Australian) per fine ounce. 
While it is appreciated that the gold mining industry must make 
its full contribution to the war effort, I am not satisfied that this 
can be best achieved by imposing restrictions of this nature, which 
are only hampering its expansion. 

Our company, owing to its being domiciled in Great Britain and 
its property being situated in Australia, unfortunately becomes liable 
to double taxation. The forms adopted by and the conditions im- 
posed in the new taxation legislation both in this country and in 
Australia hit the Australian gold industry most severely. Proper 
consideration cannot have been given by the respective Govern- 
ments to the fact that the gold industry is a wasting asset. A prac- 
tical suggestion which it is thought would be helpful is that the 
Governments should waive entirely the special forms of taxation 
which, from the point of view of common justice, are so inapplic- 
able to Australian gold mining and substitute for them some regu- 
lation under which all the net profits made by any Australian gold 
mine are to be invested in a special issue of Government bonds. The 
said bonds would be non-interest bearing during the duration of the 
war, but would carry, on the declaration of peace, the rate of interest 
then being paid by the Government on its interest bearing securities. 

New conditions demand new policy, and the old one which has 
served the company so well and which has brought the mine to the 
highly satisfactory state of equipment and development it now occu- 
pies can no longer profitably continue. In the case of the Great 
Boulder Company, continuity of gold output, retention of the maxi- 
mum number of men in employment, and the future profitable work- 
ing of the property after peace has been declared have to be con- 
sidered. To secure these desired results under the difficult taxa- 
tion conditions existing a major sacrifice by shareholders is called 
for. In the opinion of the board this sacrifice may call for the 
entire abandonment of dividends during the period of the war, 
although the board will do its utmost to distribute one 124 per cent. 
dividend each year. 

The report and accounts were adopted on a show of hands and 
subsequently on a poll by 1,107,439 votes to 642,289. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND GENERAL 
ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR EDWARD ROSLING’S SPEECH 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of the Anglo-Ceylon and 
General Estates Company, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, 
at 5 Fenchurch Street, London. 

Sir Edward Rosling (the chairman and managing director), who 
presided, said:—The results from the past year may be considered 
satisfactory, as even under the present conditions it is possible to 
maintain the dividend at the same rate as in the two previous years, 

The net profit amounts to £64,900, as compared with £80,800 in 
the previous season, but in the year under review we have had to set 
aside £50,000 as provision for taxation, whereas in the previous 
accounts £15,000 was deemed to be sufficient. The increase, as ex- 
plained in the body of the report, arises from the increases in the rate 
of British income tax and the poll tax in Mauritius, both of which 
were made retrospective and also for making provision for the Excegs 
Profits Tax. 

Against this the shareholders receive the Dominion and overseas 
relief amounting to £8,400, which is equal to an increase in the gross 
dividend of 2.2 per cent. 

During the year a small cacao estate, Karandagalla, was pur- 
chased; this is a very fine little property bordering on Kondesalle 
Estate, and should prove a valuable addition. 

It will be seen in the balance sheet that some £19,000 is due by 
the Government for teas delivered under contract; this partly accounts 
for the small amount of cash shown in the balance sheet. 

In Ceylon the restricted tea crop amounted to 4,158,045 Ib., as 
compared with 4,022,144 lb. in the previous season; the net price 
realised was 13.92d., or an increase of .23 of a penny. The cacao 
crop of 10,399 cwt. was a bumper one, Kondesalle averaging 8} cwt. 
over the whole of its acreage; the price realised was 32s. 9d. per 
cwt., which, although still low, showed an improvement on the pre- 
vious year of 15s. per cwt. Rubber gave a crop of 226,420 Ib, 
netting an average price of 9.01d. 

In both Ceylon and Mauritius there were long spells of drought, 
and in Mauritius the results were most marked, resulting in a total 
crop of 30,388 tons, as compared with 38,098 tons a year ago. An 
improvement in the market, however, enabled the profits on this 
commodity to be maintained. 

THE 


LABOUR POSITION 


The reports from the estates in both countries continue to be 
satisfactory, and the good relations between your superintendents and 
their labour which have prevailed for many years have, generally 
speaking, been well maintained. 

Recently, however, owing to the Ceylon Government having dis- 
charged and repatriated some of the Indian labourers in their 
employ, in order to make room for unemployed Singhalese, and the 
Indian Government retaliating by restricting the movement of 
Tamils from South India to Ceylon, there has been a good deal of 
unrest in certain districts, largely fomented by professional agita- 
tors. So far as our estates are concerned we cannot say we have 
suffered materially, but it has thrown a great deal of anxiety and 
strain on the management. We can only hope that the authorities 
will realise their responsibilities, and prevent the trouble getting 
out of hand. Tamils have been travelling to and from India and 
Ceylon estates without hindrance for something over 100 years, and 
with great advantage to themselves as well as to the estates where 
they are employed, and it would appear to be little short of iniqui- 
tous that the two Governments concerned, both within the Empire, 
should allow a relatively small dispute to endanger a large and effi- 
ciently managed enterprise, and one that is extremely important to 
our Empire. 

THE CURRENT SEASON 

In regard to the prospects for the current season it is difficult to say 
much. The Government have purchased 85 per cent. of our tea at 
14.18d., and the whole of our sugar crop at 13s. 2}d. Cacao and 
rubber remain a free market. Our estimated crop of tea is put at 


4,200,000 Ib., and our sugar at 38,600 tons, the climatic conditions in 
Mauritius having proved, on the whole, favourable for the coming 
crop. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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OHLSSON’S CAPE BREWERIES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The ordinary general meeting of Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries, 
Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at 6 Bloomsbury Square, 
London. 

Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman) said that the increase in profit 
on trading and rentals for the year amounted to £20,191. In view 
of the outbreak of war and the very difficult conditions prevailing 
he thought that might be considered satisfactory. Trade in the 
Union had so far been well maintained and the sale of their products 
had continued to expand. The increased activity at the ports, more 
particularly at Cape Town, and the assured markets for agricul- 
tural produce had been contributing factors in maintaining the 
general level of trade. At Johannesburg the new basis of taxation 
of the gold mining industry should prove of assistance by encourag- 
ing production from lower-grade ores, and conditions there had 
already shown marked improvement in recent months. 

The total profit was £310,039 and the net profit was £150,009. 
It was proposed to pay a final dividend of 74 per cent. less tax, 
making a total distribution of 124 per cent. for the year. In view 
of the uncertainty of present trading conditions and the necessity 
for safeguarding the company’s future position, the directors re- 
gretted that they could not on this occasion recommend the payment 
of a bonus. 

They had considered it essential to make adequate provision out 
of the year’s profits to meet their taxation liabilities in full as far 
as they could be foreseen. Owing to the fact that their profits had 
been on a rising scale for the years subsequent to the standard year 
of 1936-37, the company would be particularly affected by the 
Excess Profits Tax. A provision of £50,000 had therefore been 
made and added to the reserve for taxation to cover that liability. 
It was possible, and indeed probable, that industry might be called 
upon to shoulder even heavier burdens during the year. In order 
to meet their present liability for income tax, a further £40,000 
had been added to the reserve for taxation, bringing that reserve 
up to £108,903. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NIRMALA (JAVA) PLANTATIONS 
AND LANDS COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF DUTCH INDIES TEA 


The annual general meeting of this company was held on the 
2nd instant, in London. 

Mr Walter Hilliers, chairman of the company, said: Our profit 
for the year was about equal to what might have been expected in 
view of the forward sales about which you were informed. Our finan- 
cial position has undergone improvement and the current year would 
show further betterment. 

As you know, last year I paid a lengthy visit to our estates in 
Java and Sumatra. Our visiting agent’s reports confirm the 
satisfactory impression I gained. Strict economy is exercised, while 
necessary upkeep and cultivation are adhered to. We have added 
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472 acres of new rubber fields, partly from areas replanted and 
partly from new ones. 

Rubber must remain our chief source of income. The position 
for Dutch East Indian teas gives cause for serious anxiety, with 
their home market closed to them and with the prohibition of 
imports into this country. Considering the large amount of British 
capital invested and the usefulness of these teas in blending, it is 
hoped that our Government will see their way to facilitate their 
importation. 

The quantity of rubber sold forward to the end of this year is 
as stated in the report, but as regards the selling price, the London 
equivalent now is much higher than the one stated—viz., 114d. 

Remembering how welcome even a very modest dividend must 
se in these days, it was decided to recommend the distribution of 
per cent. on the ordinary stock. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Ww 





CALLENDER’S CABLE AND CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR F. FLANNERY’S REVIEW 

The forty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, at Hamilton House, London. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., H.M.L., M.Inst.C.E., chairman 
of the company, said that following the declaration of war an Sep- 
tember 3rd, considerable restrictions began to be made by electricity 
undertakings in their schemes for mains extensions, and the policy 
of the Electricity Commissioners—perfectly proper in all the cir- 
cumstances—began to affect the orders received. However, manu- 
facture for naval and military purposes made up in volume very 
largely for the losses in ordinary civil work. So far the company’s 
factories had been fully employed, and the benefits of the substan- 
tial sums spent in buildings, plant and machinery had been felt 
not only in the increased volume of work which the factories could 
undertake, but also in the cost of manufacture. 

The net profit for the year was £670,908. Bringing in £390,548 
from last year, they had the sum of £1,061,456. 

Deductions shown on the balance sheet left the sum of £301,408. 
This, added to the balance brought in from 1938, gave a total of 
£691,956. The directors recommended that the dividend should be 
maintained at the same rate as for the last 20 years—namely, 15 per 
cent., of which 5 per cent. had been paid as an interim. 

Good business had been done with both the Callender-Hamilton 
Unit Construction bridges and hangars. Their business in rubber 
insulated ship wiring cables reached the highest level, and since 
September practically their whole output of those cables had been 
made to the requirements of H.M. Navy. 

The volume of their exports was fully maintained and even sub- 
stantially increased. Orders from Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa were being well maintained and exports to India considerably 
increased, and they had recently obtained substantial new contracts 
for overhead transmission lines. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
are reported by AMALGAMATED TEA, 


TRUST OF SCOTLAND. The TRUS- 
TEES CORPORATION maintains the 


£270,000, against £75,000 to general 
reserve and £30,000 to A.R.P. reserve. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA and KANAN 
DEVAN HILLS. All four companies, 
however, have maintained their ordinary 
dividends. ELDER DEMPSTER LINES 
report an increased total 
£855,156 against £826,841, but rising 
costs have caused a fall of over £70,000 in 
net income to £207,077. The ordinary 
dividend is maintained at 9 per cent. The 
HOLDING Company shows lower total 
and net income and has reduced its 
dividend from 8} to 8 per cent. ALLIED 
IRONFOUNDERS suffered a marked 
set-back in income owing to Government 
restrictions on private building, which 
reduced the demand for the company’s 
products after the outbreak of war. Net 
profits have fallen to £112,424 against 
£183,389, and the dividend has been 
reduced from 9 to 5 per cent. All invest- 
ment trusts whose results are issued this 
week show reduced net revenues, though 
higher total incomes have been earned by 
the CLYDE AND MERSEY and the U.S. 


income of 


10 per cent. dividend despite the reduction 
of net profits to £86,355 against £109,320. 
No dividend is paid by IDEAL BUILD- 
ING AND LAND, whose gross income 
has been reduced by three-quarters, 
resulting in a loss of £17,925 for 1939, 
compared with a profit of £114,376. 
Despite war conditions, LOVELL AND 
CHRISTMAS report a satisfactory in- 
crease in net earnings from £76,190 to 
£110,202, and dividends are reduced at 
6 per cent. PALESTINE POTASH net 
income jumped from £25,274 to £80,254, 
but despite this improvement, the directors 
feel unable to repay £46,092 due to the 
guarantor and no ordinary dividend is 
declared. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Patons and Baldwins.—Gross profit 
year to April 7, 1940, £687,453 (£539,023). 
Net profit, £487,128 (£361,885). Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 10 to 8} per cent. 
tax free. War contingencies reserve, 


Carry forward, £74,989 (£74,007). 

Canadian Pacific Railway. — Gross 
earnings, May, 1940: $13,512,000 
($11,994,000); net earnings, $2,464,000 
($1,907,000). January to May: Gross, 
$61,193,000 ($51,454,000) ; net, $9,713,000 
($4,288,000). 

Martins Bank, Ltd.—Interim divi- 
dend, 7} per cent., as before, subject to 
income tax, for half-year ended June 30, 
1940. 

Allied Ironfounders, Ltd.—Total in- 
come year to March 31, 1940, £115,235 


£203,389). Net profit, £112,424 
(£198,428). Ordinary dividend, 5 (9) per 


cent. 
Depreciation reserve, nil (£20,000). 
tingencies reserve, nil (£15,000). 
forward, £178,197 (£160,918). 

Alexanders Discount Company, 
Ltd.—Interim dividend 74 per cent., as 
before. 


Central obsolescence, nil (£20,000). 
Con- 
Carry- 


(Continued on page 30° 
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CURR 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the eight days to June 30, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £13,304,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £73,785,000 and 


issues to sinking funds of £250,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 


£508,244,000, against £153,370,000 (inclu- 
ding defence loan issues) for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. The quarter’s 
ee return is printed in full on page 
9. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
coe : - s Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands 
Apr. 1,/Apr. 1 




















































































































> 6days 8 days 
Revenue _— —— ended ended 
June | June | J50¢ | Jsn 
. Ww, < 
1939 | 1949 | 1939 , 1940 
ORDINARY REVENUB 
TEE aecccncnsnee 10,246 23,299 12) 2,275 
MOE cccccccccccccceses 6,660 6,520 160 320 
Estate, etc., Duties 20,930) 22,950, 3,190 2,350 
DL Sebesenoseantoonns 4,380 3,570 450 
TE? citthinsbaniidhbne 5,040 4,310 720 240 
ie teiatenhacemes 6,660... 1,940 
Other Inland Revenue 250 90 40| ... 
Total Inland Revenue § 47,506 67,399 4,572 7,125 
SIIND: \pninsnpinwebens 61,523 70,637) 4,604 5,886 
SED “Ubibesacsobncsende 26,950) 36,400 700 300 
Total Customs & Excise | 88,473'107037 5,304 6,186 
Motor Duties............ 4,629 5,538 
P.O. (Net Receipt) 1,614, 2,850 Dr1796 Dr.100 
Crown Lands............ 320 a ass 40 
Receipts from Sundry 
i) dubiensnareecapens 356 423 , 
Miscellaneous Receipts | 1,159) 4,642 l 53 
Total Ordinary Revenue)144057/188169 8,081 13,304 
SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office and Broad- 
SEE Gewnsasenaenens | 19,736) 20,250, 3,046, 2,100 
BD simcnsnerens }163793/208419 11,127 15,404 
~— «Ls sgues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands 
Expenditure “oe “7. 1, 6days 8 days 
, 0 
> | ended | ended 
to to 
June June June June 
30 30 30, 30, 
1939 1949 | 1939 , 1940 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Interest and Manage- 
ment of Natl. Debt... 76,792 79,388 1,563 1,694 
Payments to N. Ireland 1,633 1,697... 402 
Other Consoldtd. Fund 
EUEEEED Sdessvchessnese 592 604 44 174 
RET “bcovinpsaeneken 79,017 81,689 1,607, 2,270 
Supply Services......... 216870 613145 22,604) 71,515 
Total Ordinary Expen- 
ee 295887 694834 24,211) 73,785 
SeLP-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
EEE Sécbsdcensauses 19,736 20,250 3,046 2,100 
SEE Wattlinchiniintes 315623, 715084 27,257 75,885 








The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
loans. 

After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£149,929 to £2,896,501, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National Debt by £58,723,000 to 
about £9,451 millions. An analysis of the 
approximate position of the National Debt 
appears on page 33. 

WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 
National Savings | Pub. Debt Adv. ... 5,700 


Certificates ...... 3,478 
3% Defence Bonds 4,102 | 


Treasury Bills...... 9,869 
2% War Bonds ... 42,750 
Other debt ......... 








| 
4,224 | 
64,423 | 


5,700 
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ENT STA 


Finance 


OTHER IssuEs (NE1 
(£ thousands) 





Overseas Trade Guarantees ‘ Seleiiaaeiiees * “See 
Anglo-Turkish (Armaments Credit) ...... poe 72 
455 

OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
; (£ thousands) 

P.O. and Telegraph Money Acts Vs 2,600 
I ea | a adeacuan ar iedaine 14 
2,614 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to June 30, 1940, are :— 
(£ thousands) 
-.. 694,834 | Ord. Revenue 


Ordinary Exp. ... 188,169 


Misc. Iss. (net 3,182 | Gross borr. 511,928 
Inc. in balances 502 Less— 
Sinking fds. 1,579 
Net borrowing ... 510,349 
698,518 698,518 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
. Ways and 
1 Bil Means 
: Advances Total MH 
Date Float- —? 
Bank ing Assets 
Ten- T Public of Debt , 
der >” Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
June 30 993-0 45:7 | 37-5 1076-2 
1940 
Mar.23 746:0 682-8, 55-0 1483-8 | 737°8 
» 30 731-0 696-7 61:5 1489-2 758:°2 
Apr. 6 716:°0 706°3 55-0 1477°3 | 761-3 
» 13 701-0 708-4 56-4 1465-8 764°8 
» 20 686-0 637°5 38-9 1362:4 | 676°4 
» 27 675-0 674-1) 46°3 1395-4 720°4 
May 4 675-0 707:9 49-3 1432:2 | 757 2 
» 11 685-0 722-1) 53:0 1460-1 775-1 
» 18 695-0 733-6 40:3 1468°9 773:9 
» 25 700-0 746°5 49-4 1495-9 795-9 
June 1 710-0 787-5 50:4 1547 9 837-9 
» 8 725-0 822 4 47-9 1595 3 870-3 
» 15 | 740-0 842-4 53-9 1636°3 896-3 
»» 22 755-0 861-1 42:3. ... 1658-4 903-4 
» 30 770-0 856-0 36°6 coe 1662-6 892-6 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender Applied Rate Mini 
f ie ° Mini- 
Offered - Allotted ° a 
Rate 
1939 s. d 
June 30 50-0 66:6 47:0 17 0-00 58 
1940 
Mar. 2 50°0 100-0 50:0 20 4-92 38 
» 29 50°0 99:9 50-0 20 7:76 49 
Apr. 5 500 94°5 50:0 20 8:33 51 
2» 12| 50-0 90-6 50°0 20 8:16 52 
» 19 50:0 111°8 50-0 20 6-87 31 
» 26 55:0 115-7 55°0 20 4-98 36 
May 3 60:0 113-2 60°0 20 4:81 45 
» 10 65-0 111°6 65:0 20 4:82 52 
» 17 65:0 116°0 65-0 20 4-86 47 
» 24 65:0 117-7 65:0 20 4°81 45 
» 31) 65°0 | 131-3 65:0 20 4:11 30 
June 7 65°0 116°4 65:0 20 4:77 46 
<< 2 65°0 1020 65-0 20 5-41 59 
» 21) 65-0 97:6 65:0 20 4:97 60 
» 28 650 110-3 65:0 20 5:22 51 


On June 28th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 51 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 adiiene of 
Treasury bills are being offered on July 5th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands 


Period N.S.C. | 3% Bds. Total 
Week to June 18, 1940 8,641 9,292 17,913 
Week to June 25, 1940 5,732 4,290 10,022 
31 weeks to June 25,1940 110,173 102,495 | 212,668 


Revenue returns show repayment of prin- 
cipal of savings certificates amounting to 
£,16,972,000 and of defence bonds amounting 
to £48,000 in the 31 weeks to June 25, 
1940. In the same period, the balance due to 
depositors in savings banks has increased by 
£33,352,500. 
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STICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
L 


Notes Issued : 
In circultn. 608,184,495 
In Bnkg. De- 


partment. 22,052,263 


630,236,758 


3, 1940 


£ 
Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities... 615,716,481 





Other Secs... 2,757,724 
Silver coin .. 510,695 
Amt. of Fid. 

Issue .. 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

aren 236,758 


630,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props’ Capital 14,5 5 3,000 
Rest ... 3,351,192 
Public Deps.* 16,598,410 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers’ 
Other Accts. 


140,121,140 


48,827,002 


188,948,142 


223,450,744 


* Including 
sioners of National Debt, 


Exchequer, 


£ 
Govt. Secs. . 171,227,838 
Other Secs. : 
Discs., etc... 5,445,981 


23,192,069 
28,638,050 
22,052,263 


Securities .. 





Notes ... - 
Gold & Silver 
Coin .. 1,532,593 
223,450,744 
Savings Banks, Commis- 
and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ....... ; 
Deposits : Public ... ; 
Bankers’...... 
la 


Total outside liabilities.. 
Capital and rest . - 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securitiest 
Discounts and advances 

Other securities . 

Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department.. 
**Proportion”’’ (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 

Bankg. dept.) 


Compared with 








Amt. 
ly 3 
i. : Last Last 
Week Year 
608,185 6,031! + 102463 
16,598 41,367 2,703 
140,121 57,373 43,644 
48,827 1,505 11,266 
813,731 + 20,532! + 154670 
17,904 19 81 
797,959 4- 20,662) + 380001 
5,446 738 3,343 
25,950 890! -+- 3,450 
511 l 202 
1,769 40 — 225316 
23,585 5,991 2,221 
11:4 4°0° 25% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
July June | June | June | July 
5 12 19 26 3 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ.. 505°7 578°4 589-1 602-2) 608:2 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 20:7; 51:9! 41-2) 28-1) 22:1 
Govt. debt and 
securitiest.... 299:2 626°2 626°3 626-2) 626°7 
Other secs. ... 0:0 3°3 3-2 3:3 2°8 
Silver coin .... 0:7 0:5 0:5 0-5 05 
Gold, valued 226°4 0:2 0:2) 0-2) 0:2 
ats. perf. oz. 148:°50168-00 168 00 168-00\168-00 
Deposits : 
MENG scoccesce 19:3 34:9 35-3 58:0 16°6 
Bankers’........ 96-5 103-2 103-7) 82-7) 140°1 
GUREED cccncesee 37°6 48-4 46:9) 50-3) 48:8 
NEE eoxceee wee | 153°4 186°5, 185-9) 191-0) 205°5 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... 118°7 124:0 130-6 151-1) 171°2 
Discounts, etc. 8-8 3-9 3°5 4:7 5-4 
Oo ee 22:5, 23-0; 27:0, 23-5) 23-2 
EEL desnkinovse 150:0 150-9 161-1) 179-3) 199°8 
Banking dept. 
FESCIVE ........+ 21:4) 53:4) 42-7) 29-5) 23°6 
, ° o ° 
“ Proportion ”’ 13-9 28-6 22-9) 15-4) 114 
*Government debt is £11,015,100;  capitsl 


£14,553,000. 


+ Fiduciary issue raised from 580 


millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


I.—An Account of the TotaL REVENUE of the UNITED KINGDOM in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1941, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 





























piiniadeiennnnieniinneaintiianiannnienmnsmnetatinnncmninimmnnsiiliiagisimiailinlél o on “ ipnatbinsattinn = 
Quarter from April 1 to June 30, 1940, compared Period from April 1, 1940, to June 30, 1940, compared 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year with the corresponding period of the preceding Year 
QOuzs > 2 > . ° e 
pe aa ——— Period ending Period ending 
June 30 June 30) Increase Decrease June 30, June 30, Increase Decrease 
1939 1940” 1939 1940 
-_— — — —— ——_——_—__—___— —— _—_—_S$S——.. $$ Jcncicaaialaamianainde 
Ordinary Revenue £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Inland Revenue— | 
SIE SED dns dddvusalaabépacs dxecdcasncncsedanttbes vesseee | 10,246,000 | 23,299,000 | 13,053,000 | or 
PEEL Giddhapesucaneeegevnesees | 6,660,000 | 6,520,000 | oan | 140,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ne | 20,930,000 22,950,000 | 2,020,000 nes | 
Stamps . es 4,380,000 | 3,570,000 | ain | 810,000 
National Defence C ontribution adacinmnedoas cccesecccssee § | |6S,068000 | 4316,000 | kale 730,000 
Excess Profits Tax ............ arena. | am 6,660,000 6,660,000 india | 
Other Inland Revenue Duties .............cecceceeceeees 250,000 | 90,000 | ni | 160,000 | | 
| — _ ——— 
SD CAME TPPRIIED oo ccsessssseccacsseroenscosecsessess | 47,506,000 | 67,399,000 | 21,733,000 | 1,840,000 | 
Customs and Excise— 
I Bete ease 2. Sooo e ack cu aakbaduankesweiewnbacwe 61,523,000 | 70,637,000 9,114,000 | 
eT eae oneeda stsecesesecsecssseeees | 26,950,000 | 36,400,000 | 9,450,000 | 
Total Customs and Excise ..............ccsecsseeeeeeees | 88,473,000 | 107,037,000 | 18,564,000 | 
Motor Vehicle Duties .................. ‘casbGeanle dove w+ | 4,629,000 | 5,538,000 909,000 | ae ' 
SI CE OOENED . .. . «sc ccnosvnccccveceentestesesaces 5 1,614,000 2,850,000 | 1,236,000 | ose \ (See preceding columns) 
Crown Lands or 320,000 280,000 ive 40,000 | | 
Receipts from Sundry Loans .... 355,779 422,960 67,181 | se | | 
Miscellaneous Receipts 1,158,998 | 4,642,490 3,483,492 vas | } | 
Total Ordinary Revenue ..............cseseceees atc 144,056,777 | 188,169,450 | 45,992,673 | 1,880,000 | 
Self-Balancing Revenue £44,112,673 Net Increase | | 
Revenue required to meet expenditure on Post Office | 
and Broadcasting ......... cae: tie gaabe 19,736,000 20,250,000 | 514,000 | 
i one hesitant bey 163,792,777 | 208,419,450 | 46,506,673 | 1,880,000 








| 


| £44,626,673 Net Increase | 


II.—An Account showing the RECEIPTS into and IssuEs out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending June 30, 1940, as compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 





. » Period ending Period ending — Period ending | Period ending 
RECEIPTS June 30, 1939 | June 30, 1940 ISSUES June 30, 1939 | June 30, 1940 


ae 














£ £ Ordinary Expenditure £ £ 

Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Account I .... .. | 144,056,777 188,169,450 | Interest and Management of National Debt .... a 76,792,030 | 79,388,470 
Self-Balancing Revenue as shown in Account I.. 19,736,000 20,250,000 | Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer ............... | 1,633,189 | 1,697,178 
aE, DEES ——} Other Consolidated Fund Services ...........::eeessees 591,529 604,094 

TOUR TROVOIED oe cccssccccicteesess aia ‘ . | 163,792,777 208,419,450 | —. $$ | —————_—_——_ 
| IEE kiecddnnwtesdensncmnssbdblaennesdbeninnsiotn 79,016,748 81,689,742 

Temporary Advances apes — | | a 

BEMIOR,. .00sscccceees bene 85,000 85,000 | Total Supply Services (excluding Post Office and 

PO ic ccccsccnctncecescccecoccesccssecvenconscess 202,120,500 613,144,660 

Money Raised by Creation of Debt— | aa 
Total Ordinary Expenditure ..............00+6 j 281,137,248 | 694,834,402 

(2) For Capital Expenditure Issues— Oo eH 

Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Self-Balancing Expenditure | 
Acts, 1937 and 1939 ... aeanden oes 5,450,000 2,600,000 Post Office Vote and Vote for Broadcasting ......... | 19,736,000 | 20,250,000 

Under the Housing Act, 1914............. dsoue l 22,000 a 

Total Expenditure ... lt ; 300,873,248 | 715,084,402 
(6) For other Issues— | | 

By Treasury Bills .... ssenee 1,370,835,000 | 2,549,493,000 | Temporary Advances—- | 

By National Savings Certificates ........... , 5,750,000 51,250,000 Ss céviacdoendevers ; see 85,000 170,000 

By 3 per Cent. Defence Bonds ................ cae 43,600,000 | 

By 3 per Cent. War Loan, 1955-59 .......... | 203,209,010 | Issues to meet Capital Expenditure— 

By 2!o per Cent. National War Bonds, 1945—47.. ‘ | 42,750,000 | Under the Post Office and sagas (Money) 

By other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to | | Acts, 1937 and 1939 .. aaa ain carl le 5,450,000 2,600,000 
1919, and the National Loans Acts, 1939 and Under the Housing Act, 1914........ entrecsbekade | re 16,000 
MEP Wathchsehenqaachibenssisavnseneneasens ; 200,000 5,457,358 | | 

() Ways and Means Advances....... ‘ 701,850,000 |1, 303,420,000 | Redemption of Debt— 
SI RN I A ios sinc n cc csnccrcenccasndedensicnacs | |1,270, 350,000 | 2,351,225,000 
Repayments, etc.— | | Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off . 7,350,000 | 7,200,000 
nh respect of Issues under Land Settlement Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off ........ 28,425 | 22,162 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921..... oe 37,868 39,981 Principal of 3 per Cent. Defence Bonds paid off .. as 48,176 
In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe | | | Other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to 
Act, 1936.. peesenmdkaeiabepecebusd a 450,000 520,000 | 1919, and the National Loans Acts, 1939 and 
$$! —__— PO ass cicecbinecavchtndicdocvaskdacclbesicbadeksedsubadeces iis 475,760 
2,248,450,645 | 4,410,865,799 | 
| | | 
' | ' 
Ways and Means Advances Repaid...............+: . | 646,525,000 | 1,328,280,000 
| Sinking Funds ... butindesdnel eaeasiebeneasianen’ | 1,539,607 | 1,578,927 
Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic | 
| Shipping Act, 1934 ..... cae | 383,379 102,180 
| Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe ‘Act, 1936 ... | 960,000 970,000 
| Issues under the Soheuee Loans Acts, 1937 and 1939 | 14,750,000 sua 
| Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish ana | 
ments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 .... ! 134,211 588,947 
Issues under Section 4 @) of the Overseas Trade Mf 
Guarantees Act, 1939.. sbcddadkakdeBiadsdaeedebesoes } ; 2,002,366 
2,248,428,870 | 4,410,363,920 
1939 1940 June 30, , June 30, 
Wlances in Exchequer on £ £ 1939 1940 
April Ist :-— | Balances in Exchequer— £ | £ 
Bank of England ... | 2,063,755 | 2,033,823 Bank of England ...... eee | 2,039,583 | 2,046,303 | 
Bank of Ireland .. 435,657 | 360,799 Bank of Ireland .. dati 481,604 850,198 
- panel siceieasananeiaiiee 2,499,412 2,394,622 eeninailistataipanltonaltasceebioie 2,521,187 2,896,501 
?, 250,950,057 4, 41 3,260, 421 2,250,950,057 | 4,41 3,260,421 
‘a ' 


‘easury, Fune 29, 1940. 


Mem.—Floating Debt, outstanding March 31, 1940...... juiniedeccudsail seeeee £1,489,200,000 
June 30, June 30, 
1939 1940 

Ways and Means Advances outstanding :— £ £ 

Advances by Bank of England snail sis silted is'Gisainlede 37,500,000 ian 
Advances by Public Departments .......... siileathanisdadtileaanamaamaiiibd 45,710,000 36,630,000 
NT Me I adi i ecdadea nis xastewnddsscidundcctnocscastGticakcunecs 992,960,000 1,625,975,000* 
Fe BF re I, iavcncinncccdicrecnsbececcctcascvccsescccece 1,076,170,000 1,662,605,000 
IED Siatesda dcesedenthi coidscanwenaediadedeciedstecduleudocdomicanth 173,405,000 


* Includes £37,000 the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the period of the account. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


The"tollowing official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank 
June 27th and July 4th. 


4 of England between 
(Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


U.S. $ (4-862) 4-021o-031» ; mail transfers, 40212-0334. Can. $ (4°8623) 4-43-47? 
mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fcs. (25-2210), 17-75-85. Sw. kr. (18-159 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 17-00-13; mail transfers, 17-00-15. Batavian FI. 


(12-11) 7-58-62 ; 758-64. 


mail transfers, 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows : 
54 cent pm.-par. Canada, !2 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. 
3 dre pm.-par. Batavia 112 cents pm.-par. 


America, 
Sweden, 


MARKET RATES 


Par of J 


inal , June 28,| June 29, July 1, July 2 July 3, July 4, 
London on (Exchange “945 J 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
per £ 
Tallinn, Ekr.. | 18-159 151g* 15* 143,4* 1434* 1434* 143,* 
Riga, Lats. ... | 25°2219; 1954* 191>* 191,9* 191¢* 191g* 1919* 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 2114* 21* 2059* 205g* 205g* 2052* 
Kovno, Lit ... | 48°66 2213* 2179* 2110* 21 1o* 21 io* 2110* 
: wae oe 160* 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 
Belgrade, Din. 276-32 200*(g) 200*(g) 195*(g) 195*(g) 195*(g) 195* 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 315* 310* 305* 305* 305* 305* 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 | 190-210 190-210 190-210 190-210 190-210 190-210 
Alexandria, Pst 97lo | 973g-5g  9735g—5g | 973¢- 973-53  9735— 9735s— 
( 3714* 3714* 3714* 3714* 3714* 3714* 
Madrid, Pt. ... 2522324 38-10(6) 38-10(6) 38-10(d) 38-10(6) 38-10(6) 38-10( 
43-80(c) 43-80(c) 43-80 43-80(c) 43-80(c) 43-80(¢ 
Lisbon, Esc.... 110 99-102 99-102 99-102 99-102 99--102 981o- 
101 
- 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
Istanbul, £T == 110 { 520(6) 520(6) 520(b) 520(6) 520(6) 520(6 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 515* 515* 515* 515* 515* 515* 
Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 
India, Rup. ... | +18d. 1715jg— = 1715jyg— 1 715j;——- =1715je- = 17 - 1715) 6- 
18ly¢ 18lye¢ 181}, 181y, 18ly¢ 18 
Kobe, Yen..... $24 -58d. 1315; .- 14lo- 141 lig— 1454- 1454-1558 1459-1514 
151y¢ 15 1571 15 
Fiongkong, Bis te ‘ene 147e—-151g 1479-151 1479-151 1479-1519 1479-1519 1479-15 
Rio, Mil. 15 -899d. 314* 3516* 3516* 3516* 3516* 351.6% 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 95* 95* 95* 95* 95* 95* 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17°38 2312-261p 2312-2610 2312-26 23-27 23-27 23-27 
Montevideo, $ '¢ 51d. 2015-2310 2012-2310 21-24 2114-2414 2114-2414 2114-2414 
Singapore, $.. ‘t 28d. (28li6—5ig 281ig—5i6 28lie—Sig 2Blig—Sig W2lie—ig6 2Blie- 
Shanghai, $.. ¢ ... 310-4 Slo—414  3lo-41y 3lo—414 3 4.4 3lo—4 
Bogota, Pes. .. eos 614* 614* 614* 614* 614* 614* 


* Sellers. § Buyers. +t Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. 
(a) Approximate rate. (b) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for 
a. (c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. 





EXCHANGE RATES 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Foliowing rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $, except for Bolivia and Paraguay ; approximate sterling rates can be calculated 
from $-£ rate. 
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July 6, 1940 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 
July June July June July |June! July = June 
1, ’39 29,740) 1, °39 29, ’40 1, °3929,’40 1, °39 29, 49 
Working 
days :— 6 6 153 153 Newcastle 1,699 1,341 39,739 36,126 
Birmingham 2,433 2,187 61,731 58,347 Nottingham 532 383 12,844 11,21) 
Bradford 827 3,107 21,525 41,374 —.-_— —————- ————_- ——. 
Bristol 1,470 2,047 34,429 44,409 9 Towns... 2426 1 27506 585724 678724 
Hull 794 660 20,564 21,008 - —_—_— ——_ ——_. 
Leicester 695 700 18,384 19,687 Dublin = 6,7 71 6,527 161926 1570}3 
Liverpool 5,342 5,405 130332 151348 Sheffield* .. 1,071, 510 27,584 16,859 
Manchester 10469 11676 246176 295214 Southamptont ... ae oss 827 
* Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. t Clearing begun 
May 14, 1940. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 
The following rates remained unchanged between June 27th and July 4th:— 
Bank rate, 2°) (changed from 3°% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills, 


60 days, 1132°%; 3 months, 1130% ; 4 months, 1Lljg-118% ; 
Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-ll40%j; 3 months, 1152%. 
54-114° Short loans, 1-1!4%. Bank deposit rates, 12%. 
call, 12% ; at notice, 54%. 


6 months, 11g~13)%, 
Day-to-day money, 
Discount deposits g 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 
fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows = 





Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d. > d. d. 
Tune 28 21 21 ee eee 2154 21iligs 
July 1 211i yy 2111 Se een 2154 215g 
e 2 2115; ¢ 21 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Bilis June 27, June 28, June29, July 1, July 2 July 3, 
New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940, °1949° 
London :-— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
RUNES jucebsdebabecsecene 395 390 382 380 380 382 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22:64 22:64 22:64 22-64 22°05 22:67 
EE caeseinsneessoune 5 -05(« 5 05(« 5 -05(¢ 5 -05(¢ 5 05(« 5 -05(¢) 
EE csicnkssnences 40°05 40-05 40-05 40°05 40-05 40°05 
Stockholm, Kr. ........... 23°90 23°89 23-89 23-89 23°87 23°89 
Montreal, Can. §$ ........ 85°250 83-750 | 85:250 83-250 | 83-680 84:12 
SO ere 23-48 23-48 23:48 23:48 23:48 23°48 
BO, Boo. csccccctccess 6°45 6°50 6°25 6:20 6°15 6°25 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 21:60 21:60¢ | 21-60¢ 21°35¢ | 21-10$ 21-35% 
Brazil, Milreis............. 5°10 5-10 5-10 5°10 5°10 5°10 


3} Official buying rate 29-78. (¢) Nominal. 





(Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Australia and New Zealand 
on London* 


London on Australia and 
New Zealand* 





Bolivia.* Sight selling rate 141-40 bolivianos per £, May 2, 1940. 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate 174-85 pesos per 100 U.S. $, May 28, 1940, for Buying Selling Buying Selling 
holders of permits buying in the ** open ”’ market. Rf 
Ecuador. Sight selling rate 18-00 sucres per U.S. $, June 4, 1940 : Aus- vad —— Aus- New 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, ‘less commis- Australia ona tralia land Australia Zea- = Zee 
sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank. -Caian nat (any land wail) land 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5-52!2 cordobas per mail) mail) = 
U.S.$ (incl. 10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. comm.), June 9, 1938. y hy a 125 1243, 125 1243g 12512 | 13 
Paraguay. Sight selling rate 70:70 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “ free ” 1) MH Mm (hd 
paper peso, April 18, 1940. ca EA Ord. a, Air Ord. 
: ine rate New ¥, _ -5034 colones per $, May 10, 1940. Ma ail Mail Mai Mail | Mail : 
Petwie. See — — oe em thes ~ won 82. % May : : - Sight 1265s 126lg 12614 1257, 125l,6 124g 1241536 12416 123146 12512 124 
Venezuela. Sight selling rate New York 2 olivares per U.S. $ since April 27, 30 days 1271/1265 12634 12633... 1241p 1243, 12311,¢ 12576 124) 
937. - intiinitiiine 7 60 days 1275g 1271g 12714 12678 12414 1241g (123716 12533 12h 
Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 90 days 12819 1275, 12734 12739 124 1237a 123319 125519 1248 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES * All rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
Changed From To Changed From To t Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 
. + Plus postage. 
Amsterdam ... Aug. 28,°39 2 3 Madrid ......... July 15,°35 5 4 
EE? docnceoh Jan. 4,°37 7 6 Montreal Mar.11,°35 ... 2 SOUTH AFRICA 
Batavia ......... Jan. 14,°37 4 3 Oslo oe .eeseee eee Sep. 22,°39 312 41; (Ruymwe Raters per £100 STERLING) 
Belgrade ...... Feb. 1,°35 612 5 TE stsapbenneed Jan. 3,°39 2lp 2 ; 
“Se a April °40 4 3lp Pretoria ......... May 15,33 4 319 TT Sicht 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days 
Brussels ......... Jan. 25,°40 212 2 pe eer Oct. 1,°35 4 4 ae 8 sight sight sight 
Bucharest ...... May 5,°38 4 319 ed ” f4 5a . 
— ae Aug. 28,°35 4 4 Riga ...---.00es Feb. 17, °40 5 5lob London on: £ os. d. - -, & ‘2 @ i, a £ t ° 
Calcutta ......... Nov. 28, °35 3! 3 Rio de Janeiro May 31, e 3 Rhodesia 100 5 0 100 13 O 101 1 3 101 9 6 101 17 : 
: pa Wine 1 PRE cocescsccesi May 18,°36 5 4 S. Africa ion O 8 101 8 O 10116 3| 197 4 6 1021 
REED cit neses sons June 13, ’35 . Sa aa 2 5an ‘ 
{3:, 66 Sofia sobvnpans Aug. 15,°35 7 6 " ; a ’ lalate 
Copenhagen ... Oct. 9,739 4 512  Stockholm...... May 16,’40 3 31 SELLING Raters pFR £100 STFRLING! 
Helsingfors . Dec. 3,°34 412 4 Zurich so NOV. 25,°36 2 1 ‘ oa : 
Kovno ......... May 14,°39 5 7 Tokio.. ". Mar. 11, 38 3-285 3-46 Sight Telegraphic 
ID nonccnses May 11,’ 5 412 Wellington . May 27,’40 3 2 Lond ae ’ ae 
N.Y. Fed. Res.. Aug. 26,’37 ll. 1 Dublin Sep. 28,°39 5 4 “te 2% &5% 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. Smuwh Afi 9 100 5 0 100 5 0 
SHORTER COMMENTS dividend, 13 (15) per cent. Depreciation, outstanding 4} per cent. ten year registered 
: ont £31,125 (£37,500). notes. Company offers to acquire for 
(Continued from page 27.) . er : ~diate 2 lati 
: Eastwoods Flettons, Ltd.—Trading immediate repayment and cancellation up 
London Associated Electricity profit year to March 31, 1940, £38,308 to £250,000 nominal of notes at cash price 


Undertakings.—No interim payment on 
ordinary stock for 1940 (3 per cent. 
interim since registration, 1935). 
Greenwood and Batley.—Gross profit 
year to March 31, 1940, £151,180 
(£147,493). Taxation, £44,892 (£19,000). 
Net profit, £83,390 (£105,466). Ordinary 


(£53,758). 


per cent. 
116% per cent. 


Net profit, £23,625 (£38,579). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 12 to 9 
Deferred dividend, 25 against 


Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Company, Ltd.—Directors propose re- 
demption, December 1, 


(including all interest) of £1034 per cent. 
Issue of notes stands at £499,300. 


National Discount Company, Ltd.— 


Interim dividends maintained at 2s. 64. 
per share on “‘ A” shares and 4s. 6d. on 


** B ” shares. 


1940, at £102 of (Continued on page 33) 
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’ 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
| Appropriation i 
24 sini dae Available pprop Preceding Year 
Company | Ending rt Po ge after Deb. | Disteibe- Difference 
. _— ? Interest ti Pref. Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord. 
oe Div. Div. ate | Reserves cane Profit Profit Div. 
7 Of —) 
» | - 2 » ~ » | | - 2 
| 4 | £ 4 4 | 4 £ a a £ 4 4 £ % 
Financial Land, etc. | | | | | 
Bieckert’s Brewery Inv. | May 31 36,622 | 19,822 34,898 19,419 5 403 37,808 | 22,187 5 
Elder Dempster Holdings | June 15 144,907 | aia 138,368 | 142,345 139,492 8 — 1,124 178,653 | 171,013 812 
Hampstead Suburb Trust | Mar. 31 | 27,203 | 105 5,886 8,536 oie 5,500 5 | se 386 27,974 | 4,979 5 
Lewis (J.) Partnership ... | Apr. 30 | 13,949 | ‘a 6,424 | 6,573 16,885 she ..» |Dr.12,010 1,549 31,932 20,246 | Nil 
Monument Property Tst. | Mar.31| 181,741 | | 12,797 | 19,452 || 785 — ar , 12,012 143,649 | 19,871 5 
Scottish Tea, etc., Trust | May 31| 6,937 | | 5,822] 13,646 ||... 6,497 | 6 — 675 7,454 6,160 | 5 
South American Assets... | Mar. 1 2,053 | 865 | 14,816 || si en 865 1,477 | Dr. 178 Nil 
fron, Coal and Steel | 
Allied Ironfounders ...... | Mar. 31] 115,235 | ee 112,424 273,342 41,773 | 53,372 | 5 17,279 203,389 183,389 | 9 
Greenwood and Batley... | Mar. 31 135,176 | 31,125 2,266 84,776 | 7,028 | 45,291 | 13 | sae 53 131,360 | 61,967 15 
Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day! Mar. 31 27,265 | 25,596 31,173 | 2,343 | 17,475 | 6 | 3,068 | 2,710 19,938 | 23,672 6 
North’s Navgn. Collieries | Dec. 31 | 55,787 | as 3,787 | 43,078 || 3,250 13,422 2 ons 12,885 58,489 48,184 + 
Rickett, Cockerell & Co. | Mar. 31 | 68,081 | oon 66,581 104,276 || 20,250 | 46,377 | 10 sin | 46 72,394 68,894 | 10 
Stephenson Clarke, etc. | Mar. 31 | 719,725 | 177,267 227,891 311,313 || 50,625 71,625 | 71 100,000 + 5,641 605,921 | 220,585 | 10 
Semmes Joba) and Sons | Dec. 31 888,360 ‘a 488,626 804,546 || il | 273,125 |8l2&4l0} 400,000 | — 184,499 366,076 221,207 | Nil 
ubber | | 1] | | | | | | 
SE SbGsauSdpnuigdebadees | Dec. 31 16,999 485 5,894 19,788 | 5,919 Tilo - 25 16,416 | 8,932 | 10 
Sungei Bahru ............ | Mar. 31 | 16,346 6,433 8,345 5,404 | 614 | | 1,029 10,033 5,254 
Sungei Krian ............ | Dec. 31} 29,121 | 6,987 36,089 || | 9,512) 10 | 2,525 20,287 11,795 | 10 
Teekoy segueeeeeeeeeeees Mar. 31 | 7,588 | 3,972 6,086 || | 3,700] 5 272 | 6,858 2,205 3 
ea | | | 1] | | 
Amalgamated............... | Nov. 30 | 205,063 | 22,000 | 51,424 111,563 21,000 | 66,969 7 |Dr.63,000 26,455 245,573 | 93,250 | 7 
Anglo-American Direct | Nov. 30 335,953 33,000 | 85,677 | 165,775 30,000 | 49,678 | Tilo ees 5,999 275,181 84,297 | Tle 
ee on a 7 ot | 45,000 158,208 273,515 || 78,000 120,000 | 10 Dr.65,000 | + 25,208 || 595,551 193,379 | 10 
ST ctensedbnasasesanenss ec. 224,912 ea 36,952 55,860 || 5,250 32,760 | 10 | ise | 1,058 195,400 35,764 | 10 
Empire of India, etc....... | Dec. 31| 256,885 . 37,366 | 50,768 || 10,950 | 29,610) 715 | — 3,194 || 240,902 38,051 | 71g 
en cons deuscceese | Dec. 31 190,083 | 5,500} 21,170} 24,044 | 3,600 | 17,520 6 aa 50 178,453 22,617 | 6 
ee | Dec. 31 18,868 | aan 4,169 | 8,923 | 447 | 3,281 121 1,000 | — 559 || 20,142 | 4,573 15 
Jorehaut... : Dec. 31 117,165 40,074 | 43,044 || ane | 40,000 | 10 wae 74 | 71,825 40,770 |} 10 
Kanan Devan Hills ...... | Nov. 30} 525,592]... 140,794 | 249,423 || 33,000 | 131,250 | 171. |Dr.14,500| — 8,956 || 497,648 | 184,508} 17le 
Se Dec. 31 18,009 | 1,091 6,290 | 10,352 || 720 | 4,200 15 | 265 1,105 15,897 | 5,035 15 
Pathini kedacbedauevesss eos | Dec. 3] | 22,921 | sie 6,717 10,754 || 1,116 5,812 | 15 | ° 211 20,391 | 4,498 | 10 
I  iaatiediyneenicens | Dec. 31] 191,819 30,258 | 49,448 6,825 | 24,192] 12 | 759 || 158,646 | 29,546 | 12 
eee. at ipemae ‘ | Mar. 31 | 20,046 | 12,645 | 17,487 | enh 12,500 121 145 | 15,452 12,853 1219 
rusts | | | | 
Clyde and Mersey......... May 31 73,453 | 28,974 | 55,510 6,914 13,191 5 5,000 3,869 70,769 31,665 | 5lo 
Dominion & General Apr. 30 53,102 14,599 | 45,141 | 8,269 2,869 11 aes 3,461 53,635 | 15,683 | llo 
Second Great Northern | June 1| 58,057 26,549 42,017 || 13,812 6,334 2 5,000 1,403 59,126 | 30,073 | 2 
Trustees Corporation May 31; 207,502 | 86,355 159,163 24,240 | 56,684; 10 . 5,431 225,688 | 109,320; 10 
on cent Scotland.. May 31 | 63,406 | 25,653 | 41,877 8,184 | 11,487 9 5,000 982 60,805 26,128 9 
ther Companies | | | | | 
Assoc. British Engincering) Mar. 31 18,996 9,246 | 19,791 7,965 | 1,766 5 | 3,485 || Dr. 4,131 | Dr. 6,150 | 5 
Cranston London Hotels | May17| 14,836 | ... | Dr. 4,342 | 864 | a iy ey — 4,342 || 37,557 | 11,325 | —_71e 
Eastwoods Flettons . | Mar. 31 | 38,308 | 10,000 21,150 33,567 17,100 2,850 25 1,200 53,759 | 34,580 | 11623 
Elder Dempster Lines ... | Dec. 31 855,156 | 338,320 207,077 | 389,063 ae 143,125 9 ea 63,952 826,841 | 280,363 | a 
Fisherand Ludlow ...... Mar. 31 229,475 73,701 51,916 | 159,508 7,000 46,875 121 50,0 00 51,959 200,013 | 88,832 | 15 
Grout and Company...... | Apr. 30 | 43,697 7,386 19,296 29,492 613 9,463 5 ea + 9,220 24,200 | 13,699 | 5 
Ideal Building & Land... | Dec. 31 37,333 Dr.17,925 | Dr.16,428 ie ... \Dr.20,000 2,075 169,955 114 ,376 | 5 
Lever Bros. & Unilever | Dec. 31 | 9,740,567 6,690,532 | 8,180,914 ||4,337,777 1,326,288 10 800,000 + 226,467 || 7,346,343 | 6,267,950 10 
Lovell and Christmas ... | June 8 169,802 | i 110,202 195,144 | 45,000 | 45,000 6 10,000 + 10,202 104,499 76,190 Nil 
Owen (Thomas) ......... Mar. 31 178,826 | 23,475 92,372 138,683 13,105 19,531 12 “ice + 59,736 96,456 59,278 10 
Palestine Potash ed Dec, 31 199,458 | 60,000 80,254 | 92,298 20,708 a Jo hee + 59,546 84,550 | 25,274 Nil 
Patons and Baldwins Apr. 27 687,453 184,621 487,128 561,135 53,018 | 163,128 8lo* |} 270,000 982 539,023 | 361,885 10* 
Revo Electric....... Mar, 31 | 90,292 ‘ 34,454 | 100,939 si 11,944 5 22,510 114,364 | 68,852 | 1712 
“Shell” T ransport, etc. Dec. 31 | 2,527,766 2,477,844 | 2,684,512 800,000 (1,447,281 5% 230,563 6,680,373 | 6,616,489 | 20* 
Spicers’, Ltd. ...... | Mar. 31/ 107,814 51,861 | 158,153 32,500 20,000 4 639 86,283 | 68,194 | 312 
Spiers and Pond ..... Mar. 31 61,254 | 31,350 | 42,359 32,342 Ss 992 66,703 | 38,163 | 2 
United Brit. Oil Trinidad | Dec. 31 | 502,112 134,303 | 156,365 22,233 | 99,575 834 + 12,495 || 273,034 | 83,335 | Nil 
Totals (£°000's) : | |No.oft 0s. | 
Week to Fuly 6, 1940 53 21,127 1,006 12,481 | 16,304 | 5,785 4,684 3475 537 21,641 16,265 | 
Jan. 1 to Fuly 6, 1940 1,327 277,946 21,926 153,826 218,128 34,292 95,486 17,283 6,765 257,736 157,627 
' t 
* Free of Income Tax. 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
| *Int. *Int *Int. 
. T Pay- | Prev. . "lor Pay- Prev. . a Pay- | Prev. 
Company or Total| “17. a Company or Total! “33. "ed Company or Total; “13 
+Final able Year I +Final able Year P +Final able Year 
| % | | | | % | ’ 
BANKS Sungei Bahru Rubber | | 6lq\July 19 5 Eng. & N. York Trust | Io*} ... | July 31 119* 
Alexanders Discount 710%} , 71o* Sungei Tiram Rubber | ... | 5 ‘ Nil Graves (J. G. . | 15 |... 25 
Barclays Bank “A” ) 5? | Aug. 1 5* Surmah Valley Tea... | ov | 14 14 Greenwood & Batley 10¢ | 13 oe oe 
“_ end “CO 7* | Aug. 1 7* Upper Assam Tea ... | ; 15 15 Hazell Watson, etc.... | $2)2t¢} +4 ae 8t 
Martins Bank.. 710%} July 23) 7lo* MINING Law Deb. Corpn. ... 4* a 4* 
National Discount a: 5* | July 19 5* Blackwater Mines ... $5t,| $10 $7 Lovell and Christmas , oa5 co Nil 
Do. ‘_ 9* July 19 9* Cons. Gold. N.7Z....... , t61,4* Mercantile Inv. Trust Zlo*} | Aug. 1 319* 
Union of Australia 3* July 31 3° re 10} | 20 7 New Sth. Wales Land S63 4 tos 8 
TEA AND RUBBER ' Selukwe Gold ......... x a 4* Outram (George)...... BME ces. Ba aes 5* 
Bengal United ‘Tea ... 6 hive 4 Sthn. Kinta Cons. ... | 12lo¢| 25 |Sept. 10! 10 Rogers (R. H. & S.) 2lo*} ... | July3l 21p* 
ukit Mertajam Rbr. 12 \Aug. 20 4 Do. 1940-41 | 5* a Sept. 10) 21p* SI neared ctersss. An 2a 25 
Cicely pubber te — 2 | 5 INDUSTRIALS | Seeeiaieen sen 6lot} 10 |July . ia 
MR TOR oo... 00. 10+ 12 12 Alders (Tamworth) ... | lo*| ; 2 Swan Hunter, etc. 4* | Aug. 31 lp 
Imperial Tea we 9 | \ Colombo Commercial | sa "| July 31) $4* Tatem Steam .. 5+ 15 Seas 15 
Langkong Rubber .... 4 | 3 Distillers Co. ......... a)10t |(a 1614 22 Williams & W illiams 15 |July22| 15 
Nedeem Tea | 6 | 6 Eastwoods Flettons... | u 12 Wiseman (M.) and Co. 6* 17| 6* 


4t | July 


+ Free of income tax. (a) Paid on 40 per cent. more capital. 
a a 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 


ies as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 


we % for Week Receipts } 
Name % J Name July 3, 1940 Name July 3, 1940 Name July 3, 1940 
"i * 1940 - 1940 or For. Bond. | Unq’t'd National D. | 9/—-10/—_- Key. Gold | 6/3xd bid 
Limited Inv.) 10 --11/6xd Century ..... 9/6-11/- Br. Ind. 4th | 8/1019-10/71l2 
h 2 a a ” New British | 63-7 3 Scottish ..... 8 /6-10/- Elec. Inds. (|10/41l0-11/10loxd 
A. and Pacific . 51 \June 22) $1,035,000 396,000) 70,099,000 4,901,000 Invest. Tr. | 8/9-10/9* Univ. 2nd... 10/710-12/11p Met. & Min.| 7/1012-9/419 
*Gt. Southern .. | 51 22) $1,706,000) — 181,000/118,091,000 778,000 Bk. & Insur.| 11/—-13/3* | Inv. Flex.... 7/3-8'6  Rub.& Tin | Un’q’td 
C Western ......... | 51 22) $671,000) + 56,000) 39,907,000) + 1,242,000 Insurance... | 10/6-13/-xd* Inv. Gen. ... 9/9-10/9 Producers 4/6-5 /6 
“nadian Pacific...... | 26 30 +$4,729, 000) + 1514000) 75,385,000 + 13577000 Bank ...... 12/3-14/3* | Key. Flex. 6/10lo bid Dom. 2nd 3/9-4/9 
fntral Argentine ... | 52 29) $1,419, 800] — 572,500! 90,500,800 11965250 Sct. B.LI.T.| 10/--12/-* |!Keyv. Cons. 6/6 bid Orthodox... 5/6! 3 
+ 9 days. t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


: = a " 
Prices, Price, | Ch’ge ' Prices, 


i Tiel : Price, | Ch’ge - 
Prices, —_e Yield en. 1 to Last two > ns Yi GRAI 
Year 1939 juts 3, 1980 Name of Security July eg July 3, jee 3, 1940 Dividends Name of Security ad fon July 4 Wh 
High | Low | High | Low 1940 26 1940 High | Low | (a) (6) (© | 1940 | “26 1940 : 
5 % “oe fron, Coal, &c.—cont. £ 8. d Flo 
| British Funds fe 4 34/6 20/- 10 ¢ 12 cS. Durham Ord. £1 ... 22/6 | —2/6 10 13 3 S 
711g 61 7634 681g || Consols 212% ......... 72 +1 3 9 5 54 9 33/9 $712 b| +212 a/| Staveley Coal, etc. £i 37/6 +2/6|5 6 & Ber 
1071, 98 | 1105 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 107 +1 314 Of 47/6 26 - 1219 c| 12loc\\ Stewarts & Lloyds £1 31/10 5/710 7 16 3 Oat 
cap sats 9854 98 lo Conv. te ° 1943-45 ... 98 7 se 39/— 17/6 1015 b 4 a) Swan, Hunter {1 seens 21/3 +2/6 114 2 9 Ma 
9634 901g || 1001p 95lo Do. 212% 1944-49 . 98 216 0 24/3 11/6 519 212 a) Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 15/7 3/110 10 4 9 Ric 
991g | 927, || 103 9734 Do. 3° 1948-53 |. || 101 +1 |'219 Q || 21/1012) 9/6 4 a 6 bil Vickers 10/~ ............ 139 | +39 7 5% una? 
99lo 87 10214 94 Do. 312% after 1961 9914 +254, 3 10 10f a ; s Textiles 
1121g | 10334 || 112 10712 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... | 10812 + 34/217 O 8/10 2/6 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 3 /— + 6d Nil E 
8714 | 7934 || 9234 865g Fund. 212% 1956-61 89 loi 3 4 6 38/6 | 21/3 5 a} 5 bj Coats, J.&P.£1 ...... 27/6 | +5/-| 7 § 6 h 
935g | 8734 9812 92 Fund. 254% 1952-57 95 vee 3 «2:10 || 39/1012) 20/3 2a 5 6) Courtaulds £1 ......... 26/— |+5/4lo| 5 7 ¢ | 
951g | 87lo 9915 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 9554 e'3 4.11 35/9 23/1 2 a 7 6) English Swe. Ctn. £1 25 - , 6 04 Mu 
10912 | 10012 11354 | 1055g |, Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 110 lig, 3 5 11 24/412) 11/9 Nil « 712 ¢) Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 14/4 1/1019'10 g ¢ Ir 
9914 9434 102 989156 | Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 10014 4 2 10 104 61/3 426 T10 « t8loc)\ Patons & Baldwins £1 43/9xd| +3/-| 317 6+ Porl 
967 91lo 10134 951, Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 98 322 7 BACO 
10833 | 102 1lllg | 10515,¢) Victory Bonds 4% ... 108 ; © 2 Electrical Manufactg. HAMS 
sie a 10033 98 War L. 3% 1955- 59. 99 4i3 09 43/112) 26/3 10 ¢ 10. ¢|| Associated Elec. £1 ... 31/3 3/91 6 8 9 
9878 86 | 10133 931g | War. L. 312% af. 1952 98 25g 3 10 11f||. 92/6 66 3 5 a 15 6| British Insulated £1. 67/6 2/615 349 
8378 73 891g 8014 Local Loans 3% ...... 85 2 310 7 69/- 463 5 a 10 b|| Callenders £1 .. 476 2/616 69 BUTT 
99 91 100 9712 | Austria 3% 1933-53... 98xd 1 3 310 20/- 11/6 12125 Tiga € ‘rompton Park. A 5/- 12/6 s 8 09 CHEE 
64 551g || 7llqg | 5954 ART Sassctsesses 68 313 6 33/9 16/3 10 ¢ 10° ¢|| English Electric £1 ... 20/- +2/6 10 0 9 Hon 
90 78 | 971, 8214 Do. 310% _..2..0000008 92 315 8 83/- | 52/6 20 c) 20 c| General Electric £1 ... 62/6 +8/91 6 g 9 Imp 
11514 | 10412 115 10514 Do. 419% 1958-68... 110 5 iS 1 Gas and Electricity coco: 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 23/6 3 a 5 6) Clyde Valley Elec. £1 27/6 1/3;5 19 A 
10614 95 10713 «101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... || 102 . 411 0 42/6 20 6 1012 ¢ 1012 ¢, County of London £1 23/9 1/3 8 16 9 ccr 
1031. 98 10214 99 Canada 4° 1940-60 100 4 0 If 27/- 18/- 2 a 3 » b| Edmundsons £1 a 20 /— 1/-| 6 09 en 
1121. 103 1107, 106 Nigeria 5° 1950-60 107xd 2 428 18/3 11/6 2‘5 a 1*,05) Gas Light & C. £1 si 123 +3d'7 69 
10312 92 10578 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 101 414 2 83le 32 2a 6, Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 37 8 16 49 COFFE 
110 102 10819 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 1041» . 319 10 32/6 23/6 Z2loa 5 6) Lancashire Elec. £1 " 25/- 609 Sant 
Corporation Stocks 21/- 12/- 2lob Nila London Ass. Elec. £1 131 316 0 see 
1lllo 104 11014 104 Bir’ham 5°% 1946-56 105 é 2 2 31/4 17/6 2loa 4lo b| North-East Elec. £1... 18/9 |+7lod| 7 9 9 ‘ost! 
815g 72 85 78 Moda DBM ‘wcsesevevcee 79 316 1 42/3 | 22/- 4 a 6. 6) Northmet Power £1... 239 Tlod! 8 8 ¢ EGGS | 
93316 8612 9419 8712 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 91 3 11 10 38/712) 24/- 2l2a 512 6) Scottish Power £1...... 25 6 8 ¢ LARD 
10234 95 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 0810 - 312 9 39/6 | 24/- 3 al 5 6) Yorkshire Electric £1 26/3 1/3}6 19 POTAT 
Foreign Governments - Motor, Cycle and Eneli 
91l1p 7354 9234 7812 | Argen. 419% Stg. Bds. | 79!oxd mis 9.2) " a - Aircraft gu 
6512 34 581lo 22 Austria 4! , 1934-59 25 5 13 10 O 17/6 7/6 30 ¢ 15 ci! Austin 5/—.........cccees 11/3 1/3! 6133 SUGAE 
95 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * ‘ . 16/4! 6/- Tle b 4 | Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 7/6 +6d |15 6 9 Cent 
2310 6le 3510 20 Brazil 5°, Fd. 1914... 21 2 118 2p 36/3 17/6 1210 « 1210 c¢ De Havilland Air. £1 17/6 14 § 9 Ci 
19 , 9 23 a Chile 6% (1929) ...... 10 l 5 8s 16/9 T/- T15 c| $12 c| Fairey Aviation 10/- 9'6 + 2/— 113 12 & Rern 
5512 2319 4514 15 China 5% (1913) ...... 20 18/712, 12/4 » © | Ford Motors £1 ...... 15 16/8 0¢ Gr 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8°... * 15/719) 6/- 1712 6} 15 a) Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 7/9 10'ed 20 18 9 Ww 
8614 | 58 7934 | 56 Egypt Unified 4% ... 57 - 7 0 4} 60/712, 39/4 1212 6| 212 4/| Lucas, J. (£1 a 40 5/-| 710 6 
1212 9 1019 8 French 4% (British) ... * 88/3 28.9 25 c 20 c| Leyland Motors / 1 426 13/9 9 8 9 TOBAC 
44 4 758 5 German Dawes 5 5 27/7 169 45 c\ 40 ¢) Morris Motors 5/— Ord. 1716 . ll 8 6 India 
331g 3 610 354 Do. Young Ln. 412% 5 421 2l4 17lob 5 a! Rolls-Royce £1........ 234 tle! 8 4 ste 
30 15 2419 12}o Greek 6%, Stab. Ln.... * : 12/354 6/- 2210 c, 25 cc! Standard Motor 5/-... 7/6 1/6 16 13 3 Rho 
3515 15 25 17 Hungary 712% _ ...... 17 - oD Shipping ste 
61lp 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ..... ' . 22/7 12/3 5 4 c\ Furness, Withy £1 ... 126 6 8 
: 79 23/9 13,6 4126 2 a P.&O. Def. £1 és 14.6 6d 9 Of 
i Last two ig Ch’ge Yield 20/- 14/6 5 ¢ 3 c|, Royal Mail Lines £1. ca 15 6 133 corto! 
a oo ivi Jame of Security ie , 10/9 4/- Nil ¢ Nil c| Union Castle Ord. £1 5/- * Ni : 
July 3, 1940 Dividends Name of Security 3. June buty 3» See eet abad il Raw, 
_High Low (a) (6) () 1940 26 16/7 59 6 < 4 cc) Allied Sumatra £1 7/6 10 13 3 Yarns 
e i % yy ‘70 Railways £ s. a, 27/3 14/- 2 a 4 6) Anglo-Dutch £1 it 15/-xd' + 97d 8 0 { ‘ 
10 334 Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 4 ; Nil 32 10! 20 2Zloa 7\0 6) Jokai (Assam) £1 21 /3xd Id | 9 8 0 e 
Qlo 47g Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25... = . ; 3/1114; 2/3 4a 6 6) London Asiatic 2/- .. 2/7 Llod| 7 12 6 Cloth 
52 22 loc 3lo c, Gt. Western Ord....... 28 A 12 10 O 34/9 20 a 4a 6 6 Rubber Trust £1 ate 21/3 9 8 
80 3410 Nil c 5 c LNER 5% Pref. 1955 40 : 12 10 O 3/3 1/7 9 ¢ 5 c¢ United Serdang 2/-... 19 5 15 0 
60 20 Nil c 4 ¢ Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 27 5 1416 3 : . oil (6)4 | 
24 a Nil c Ale ¢]| L.M.S. Ord. — ..2.0..2+ 12 2 11210 Oo 60/334) 23/1 15 b 5 a) Anglo-Iranian £1...... 339 8/9 11 16 ( (e) Inclr 
60lo 21lo Nil ¢ 4 ¢ OM PE, IDZS  ..ccccese 28 5 14 5 9 27/7 14/6 17126) 12lga)! Apex (Trinidad) 5/-. 17/6 8 ll 6 
7012 35 2a 2 6b , 4 42 + 910 6 73/6 35/- 5 a 16 Burmah Oil £1 oeseces 15 /- 919 66 
6514 24 Nil 6 llo a) Lon. Trans. “C” ... 26 2 5 15 5) 81/10 28/9 $20 c¢| +5 | Shell Transport £1 .. 3a 5 217 
22 7 Nil c 114 c Southern Def. ......... u 2 2S 3 2 80/- 45/6 7126 712 a|| Trinidad Leasehlds £1 53/9 + 6/3 | 5 12 | 
79 3515 ee 4 b: Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 40 2 1210 0 Miscellaneous GRAINS 
104 5810 2124 4 eS. 4, ea 61 1 ' 2 7 62/6 38/9 Tiga 712 6| Assoc. P. Cement £1 43.9 3/9 | 6 17 | Wheat 
a Banks and Discount 44/3 239 5 a 5 6) Barker (John) £1 2 26/3 712 
67/9 51/- 10 6 72a Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 55 - re 610 9 44/6 27/6 |\m29 <¢ 30 -9c|}) Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 30) 2/6! 4 16 0 Maize 
34212 31612 6 a 6 6 Bank of England sane 325 3 10 56/- 31/3 4 a 8!o 6), Brit. Aluminium £1... 36/1010) + 4/410) 6 12 0 Oats, | 
£51 £4310 8 c¢ 8 c¢ Bk of Montreal $100... * 107/6 53/1 $20 c 191g c¢\|| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 63/9 8/91|6 2 Rye, ( 
30/9 21/10), 5 a 5 }b Bk. of N. Zealand £1 22,6 7 2 5e 60/- 42/6 7 a 10 6) BritishOxygen fl ... 46/3 39'7 6 len 
73/3 46/6 7 «6b 7 a Barclays Bank £1 ... 65 - 14- 4 6 O 52/6 37/6 12106 710 a| Brockhouse (J.) £1 ... 37/6 10 12 METAL. 
Qo 5l4 5 a 5 6 Chtd. of India £5...... 6 eee & 9 65 27 oe 4 c) Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 36 1 ti Ze Coppc 
52/- 45/- S «4 5 6 District B. £1 ty. pd. 50/- eee 40 0 6316 31 15 6 1123a@) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 3 , | 712 0 Tin, } 
£95 £52 £2\o a £212 6} Hongkongand S. $125 £59 £1 8 9 6 38/9 19/9 9 c¢ 12 c¢| Dunlop £l. 24 3/3) 710 W Lead, 
54/6 30/- 6 a 6 6 Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 46/3 14/9|5 3 6 10/11, 4/- § ¢ Nil c) Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 5/3 9d Nil 
834 51739 7l26 7lo a Martins £20, £212 pd. 6 l4'6 9 0 28/3 16/3 15 a 25 6b} Ever Ready Co. 5/- 18 LJ 1123 ee 
85/- 68/-— 8 a 8 b Midland £1, ty. pd... 77/6 +6/3'42 0 6516 314 7ioa\ 20 6)|| Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 bla 8 8 6 
558 41 5 b 5 a) Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pd. 4 . 5 14 0 28/6 17/6 25 6 15 a\) Gestetner (D.)5/- 17/6 11 8 9 
3212 2512 8 a 8 6) N. of Ind. £25, £12!opd 25 1 716 9 93/9 69/4 20 b 5 a} Harrison & Cros.Df. fi 70 7 2° i 
69/9 39/- Jloa 7lob Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 52/6 |+12/6'5 14 0 40/6 26/3 5 a 5 6) Harrods fl . 27/6 ss 7 56 
444 385 Blo 6 8loa_ Royal Bk. of Scotland 395 +5 460 33/934 17/6 3a 5 6) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 23/9 19 6 14 ( 
48/6 29/- 334.4 6146 Union Discount £1... 31/3 ae 6 8 0O 13/9 5/- 5 c| Nil cj| Imp. Smelting £1...... 63 < Nil 
85/- 46/- 9 a 9 b  Westmtr. £4, £1 pd.... 67/6 +17/6.5 6 6 6ll,z 3516 t7lo a $1510 6) Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 431, 5 9¢ 
Insurance $4996 | $3014 | $2-25c $2-00c|| Inter. Nickel n.p. ..... * ; a 
2453 1554 40 a 50 6 Alliance £1, fully pd. 1612 5 9 12/3 9/- 5 b 5 aj International Tea 5/- 10/- +3415 0 
131g 833 4/6 a 6/— 6 Atlas £5, £114 pd. Blo 63 9 34/3 15/- 434 514 6) Lever & Unilever £1... | 21/l0!oxd! +6/9| 9 2 o 20% Co 
165g 82539), $25 a +25 6 Pearl (£1), fy. pd. .. 9 5 11. Of! 32/9 24/6 20 c¢ 10 c\| London Brick £1 ...... 26/3 1/3 | 6 19 | 4%, Con: 
15516 9516 6/— a 6/- 6 Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 9 6 6 0 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6) Lyons(J.) Ord. £1) .. 72/6 | +2/6| 5 10 ale %_ Co 
2833 1614 $84-075 c Prudential £1 A ...... 1719 416 Of! 54/4 25/- 15 a} 23136 Marks & Spen. ‘ A 28/9 | +3/9| 6 12 econ 
8l4 5 11 a 19 b Royal Exchange £1... 554 + 54/5 2 9 4lz9 254 5 a) 121 b|| Metal Box £1 ......... 3xd | + 3g 5 16 : 2g Co 
7 44 T10 6 1334a@) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. Alp 517 9 87/6 45/- 12106 7lpa\ Murex £1 Ord. 57/6 | +7/6| 7 0 0 fp Co 
Investment Trusts 23/712 13/9 4 a 6 6) Pinchin Johnson 10/- 15/- +1/3| 613 3 3% Cony 
498 47612 11 a@ 14 6) Alliance Trust ......... 490 5 20 17/6 12/6 15 6 3 a) Ranks Ord. 5/— ......... 14/- 1/-| 6 6 9 Terminal 
18712 | 180 3loa 812 6, Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 180, 613 4 61/6 36/3 2l2a) 1219 6) Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 41/3 +1/3|) 7 69 net to 
188 155 6 6b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 16212 6 3 0 57/9 35/- 10 6b 312 a|| Tate and Lyle £1 ...... 40/- 2/6| 6 15 0 2% Wa 
187 168 5 a 8 6 Invest. Trust Def. ... 170 715-6 45/6 2916 5 a 5 a Tilling, Thos. 31/3 cas 6 8 y 2 ier Gr 
16512 139 3 a 7 6 Trustees Corp. Ord.... 15919 6 5 3 26/3 16/- 23 cc We Triplex Safety G. 10/- 16/3 — : me Fu 
175 14012 4a 6 6 United States Deb.... | 157 670 96/9 59/9 13546 10 a) Tube Investments £1 65/- | +3/9| 7 6° a % Fu 
Breweries, &c. 68/- 41/3 lllgd 334 a|) Turner & Newall £1... 489 +3/9|6 30 e Func 
125/6 | 96/3 +20 56 +5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 102/6 5/-| 417 6t! 52/6 41/- Tlob 5 a} United Dairies £1...... 42/6 . 5 19 . {%, Func 
57/6 36/3 6 a 11 6 Courage Ord. £1...... 426 5/- 8 00 28/3 15/- 2210 c| 281g o|| United Molasses 6/8... 17/6 7lod 8 ll % 5a oN 
70/3 | 46/- 614a 10 6b Distillers Ord. £1 ... | 56/10!ox'+12/7!o 5 14 O 66/3 38/9 15 a\ 50 |) Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 45/- 15/-| 7 46 i% N. dD 
83/- 45/- 14 b& 11 a@ > Guinness Ord. £1 ... 58/9 |+10/-' 8 10 6 _ Mines : +e icto 
76/6 47/- 16 6b 7iga_ Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 55/- +61 810 9 65/7! 26/3 95 ¢ 95 c) Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 33/9 1-6/3 |11 ; : epeuty 
52/9 30/6 12 6 6 a, Watney Combe Def. £1 37/6 5/-|912 0 11/9 6/3 15 6 43loa\| BurmaCorp.Rs.9 .. 6/9 | ... |Al 15 t he 
fron, Coal and Stee! 51/3 22/6 10 2b 334 a} Cons. Glds. of S. Af. fl 23/9 +1/3 11 2? 30) » Defe; 
6/6 3/- 10 ¢ 10 c} Baldwins 4/-......... 4/- 94 10 0 O 15 11); 95 6b 95 a|; Crown Mines 10/- .. 12xd 34 | 7 A afte War 
34/7lg | 13/ilo) 5 a t10 6) Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... 17/6 2/6;811 6+ 814 21739} Nil c| Nil c|| De Beers (Def.) £212 234 us 5 y ai Nat 
8/9 3/6 4a 6 6 | Cammell Laird 5/-... 5/- 1/--/10 0 O 41/634 25/3 11146) 1114a@) Randfontein £1......... || 27/6xd 3d 17 ; E er De 
24/71p | 11/3 3 a 5 6 Colvilles Ord. £1... 15/7 29110 5 3 115y¢ 55g 25 6 25 aj) RhokanaCorp. £1 ... || 6 . | Om , say 
28/112 | 12/6 10 ¢ 10 c¢ Dorman Long Ord. £1 15/7! 1/1019 12 16 16/- 7/- 5 b 10 a Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 38 - | +6d| 9 ; Tey 
26/1114, 13/6 || t2lea t4 6) Guest Keen &c.Ord. {1 18/9 5/-|6 19 Of) 10), 7 75 6 75 a Sub Nigel 10/- pa benaat 714xd} ... |10 4 poral 
27/9 13/119} 7iga 15 6) Hadfields 10/—......... 17/6 +2/6|12 17 6 Tllig 51 2/64 5/66 Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 5lo as 7 RA 
22/712 | 11/3 | 2a 510 6 Powell Duffryn {1 ... 15/710!+1/10lo 9 12 O 88/9 30/- Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/-— 30 /- 5/-| NU Other Ca, 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. _ (d) Worked on 9% basis. _ (e) Allowing for exchange. Flat « t 
(g) Worked on 221% basis. (h) Yield on 412% basis. (t) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at Total Lial 
an 1946. (J) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. (m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (mn) Yield on 1-523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. tEs 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield worked on a 2!2 per cent. basis. t Free of Income Tax. imal et 
Exchange 
j Alter de 
© Includ 


tuillions). 
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June 25, July2, | une 25 ly 2 5 ? 
1940’ “1940 | COTTON—continued. yigao” 1980” Iisa” 1940" 
: CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds. s. d. os. d. 
old GRAIN, etc.— oN x > 32’s ao «= @& 6 B's MISCELLANEOUS 
eat— 8. 5 s. 4. ’ in. ALLO. yas. | : 
AY No. 1, N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b.Mt. 29 9 20 Tio . 18 x 16, 161b.......... 13 6 13 4 a my =. a d/d site, London area, 
i Eng. Gas. av, pet ee . 3 7 4 ” 7 ditto, at yds., ee ee s. d s. d 
a Flour, per — x 15, 814 Ib... 12 6 12 4 & FS. 
3 3 Straights, d/d London......... 2 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— * fs £ ® | gee emoren Oe 
a Setey, Sag. Gen. ar, porew. 16 0 16 10 SR erreteorioertaeonss- Sc ¢ Acid, Oxalic, net per ton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
3 ats we ae “ 2 11 to NMI sccccncstniseceaschces 180 0 180 0 ee a 
ee ; se: H oes : “I” 2 > : s s. d. ss. d. 
2 0 eg wis 480 lb., f o.b 12 9 fore ton)—Manilla, spot‘J2” 26/0/0 26/0/0 » Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 61g i 622 
4 0 Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt.... 0 90 (per ton)— Ammonia, Suiphs: 9 
‘7 MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London 1 praees ... per ton S/S 9/6/0 
, ; “ as ee... tie, en Nitrate of Soda ......... per ton 9/10/0 9/10/0 
i English _ iisieteiuenars { .-6 6 0 Daisee 52 cit Dundee, , Prien Sulphate ...... per ton ae : a 3 : 
6 Imported hinds ................. 5 4 5 4 ay—June ...... siasiedaiian ... 3015/0 30/15/0 Soda Bicasd. ..<.cccccsss per ton | 
rs Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English { . 2 $8 <—- mime Ee _— M510 55/0 
0 8 _ cd Skiagesadeeepderasenhianeecene 2 0 ME PTREED ccccccccccsceccese per ton j 
8 6 ear cxtaSinte a nincs 4 4 4 4 SILK (per lb.)— a & & @ : setae ,3/10/0 
7 ¢ tah swth. 8 0 8 0 Sean Has 16 6 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 13/10/0 13/10/0 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut sides 113 6 113 6 Sa ane aaa ~~ Oe HIDES (per Ib.)— s. da. s. d. 
; HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 wou fil Peicaresterenemoeeinnsi co 7 @ i © Wet salted Austra; }40 50 Ib 0 55 0 55 
0 er lb.)— d. d. lian, Queensland ' — 8 
3 0 OTHER FOODS Linco wethers, washed ......... 19 19 ounten Re O 614 O 57s 
6 0 BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 O Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ............. 0 814 0 8 
00 CHEESE (per cwt.)— Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 350 351» English & Welsh Market Hides— 
0 0 Home Produced ...........ss0s000: 109 8 109 Cape scrd. average snow white 281 281 Best h d heif. 0 7 0 7 
8 0 ae oes ° =o 2? @& 8 — scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 23 ee nT ee eee O 833 O 83g 
per cwt.)— ops— 
19 ion af 33 6 34 0 I 421 42 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 110 110 
6 0 nee SASS ERED OS sesensssseeers 34 6 35 0 56’s super carded................ 3654 3654 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ... 3 0 3 0 
00 55 0 55 0 48’s average carded ............ 291 291 > 2 2 
6 9 ie cadena ibediacbewais 59 0 59 0 “Acd................ 38 4 28 4 CI i rivcacciescecresesscaees: ; 3 9 
40 C per cwt.)— | , 
a Santos supr. c. & f. ...........000. 440 44 0 COAL (per ton UMEPALS 5 Insole Bellies ...........4.s00.00000: — +3 
; ; 68 0 65 0 . cs 
. : Costa Rica, medium to good ...4 199 9 on 5 Welsh, best Admiralty ........... f = = : Dressing Hides ...............00e00 : : : ; 
8 0 EGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 20 0 22 6 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
8 0 LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales > 2 1 8 
1 9 POTATOES (per cwt.)— ot Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 111 O 120 0O (c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 10l2 O 10), 
Bastich, New.....0:...-s«.-«.: wenn a : +$ : earl ia Seachane ess = : — : me a ae — - 0 1034 O 103, 
2: ‘ ‘ Ddnitisdesécuands. aan 255 ( u ic gas oil, . 
13 3 SUGAR (per cwt.)— Tinplates (home, i.c. 14* 20)... 24 9 26 O . ex road aia ...... 1 5 1 § 
6 9 ee = prpt. shipm. ’ NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
: : or Se — oe tees oe 6 Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 hee + % . 
2 6 n ondon— Tin © : A 26100 26215/0 UPMACE......0seeeeeseceeecceees 0 14 714 
: 0 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ..... f e ¥ + ae Pin—Standard cash ... . { 301 100 263 ain ME Wabi adecadccacsiseesaseasi 0 8 0 8 
0 ; West India Crystallised \ 7 9 «(37 («9 Three months { 2630/0 265/5/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American ..... J = : : = ; : 
) eae **'.265/10/0 265 10/0 (35 2 
8 0 TOBACCO (per Ib.) — Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash 25100 25,0/0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
; 6 ae Saas and un- 0 : 0 : ae 5 —G.O.B., sper... ia 35 15 0 25, 15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ........ 1 1! 1 llig 
\ 5 a e °° Alu » Ingots é eres ) c —T 3 3 
13 3 Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 1 0 ; soeregen ne ok ars = : : = : : SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN wasage 80 0 80 0 
Saat a Rae ein 1 2 6 + ~¢ Nickel, home delivery ............ 19500 19500 TALLOW(per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
4 TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ............... } 0/0 = 98/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
B3P  corTON (per Ib.)— ie i Wolfram, Chinese ......per unit | Raper crude nn, 45/0 44/50 
Nil Raw, ee Sadana B 2 - 7 Platinum, refined ......... per oz : 10/0 9/100 Cotton-seed, crude ............ 31/2/6 31/2/6 
: 9) Giza, F.G.P. 2... eee 42 7 Quicksilve . 53/18/6 57/0/0 oe eee 28/2/6  28/2/6 
1 Yarns, 32's Twist .........---. + 13 oe €r 76 Ib. 457/00 60/00 nace atanemeRR ; 18150 1815/0 
0 a 0"s Welt.....--00- ‘ 5°75 os ‘. a il C i i 8/5 5 
8 0 60’s Twist (Egyptian) 25°85 25°85 GOLD, per fine ounce 168 0 168 0 os ate pencend, Satin = ara wae 
1 7. ; ; . Ss, L 
12 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. os. d. SILVER (per ounce)— Be IIR Giscesnasccassaceieses . 1450/0 15/0/0 
s ‘ 16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 24 6 24 3 Cash ...ccc.. Saieanrswine 1 91g 1 913 a care ccacntnnccecsons . 1617/6 16/17/6 


(6)+ 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 





























16 ( (e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 
ll 6 ‘ 
$8 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
mt june 26, rey june 2, July. 3, MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) June 26, July 3, 
as GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per lb.) —cont. Cents Gaane ‘ s —— —_ 
17 ( Wheat, Chicago, July......... 78 7814 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6-25 6-25 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude Cents Cents 
12 | » Winnipeg, July... 713g 713g MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)— per barrel ..........02.0-e0000 102 102 
16 0 Maize, Chicago, July ............ 507 61 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July .. 4°70 4°60 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 215g 2014 
$s Oats, Chicago, July.........- 31 3214 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Do. do. Aug.-Sept. 2014 1914 
; . Rye, Chicago, July ........... a, 43 Rio, NO. 7 ....cceeeeeeee 53 53 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
: Barley, Winnipeg, May ...... 3259 3354 _ Santos, No. 4 ........... © 71g 71g ee ee 2-70 2-75 
12 ( METALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10-96 10-70 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4 : - 
e 3 Copper, Connecticut.............. 11°50 11°50 Cotton, Am. Mid., July ...... 10:49 10-37 f.0.b. Cuba Sept. . aia 0-951 1:01 
10 Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 53°25 52:00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., July... 5:97 6-20 Moody's Index of staple com- 
‘a ™ BMOG, NY 5 GHOE..000.sceccccnsess 5°00 5°00 Lard, Chicago, July ............. 5°65 6:00 modities, Dec.31, 1931=100 156-0 156-4 
8 ¢ . 
8 9 NATIONAL DEBT SHORTER COMMENTS 
. ; See “ GOVERNMENT FINANCE” on page 28.) (Million £) 7 
a > tat te te lan lak te a (Continued from page 30) 
Nil “- Aa op “oe + OH at Ps n+ . 
° S| ual gs | wo vd ZS 3 4 The Chase National Bank.—Deposits, June 29, 1940, 
a <"ig is |= i2-ié 6-\iz- \2 $3,190,823,000, $3,060,769,000 (March 30, 1940) and $2,696,486,000 
0 ' ) Ss A > > 
2 0 2lg% Consols & Annuities 573 300! 300; 300) 300) 300) 400) 306 300 (June 30, 1939), . new high record. Total resources $3,472,779,000 
19 0 4% Danes s sou 401} 401) 401/ 401! 401; 401 ($2,983,435,000). Undivided profits, $33,821,000 ($30,819,000, June 
10 0 2% Conversion Loan = 206} 206; 206) 206) 206) 206) 206 30, 1939). jJarnings ‘ 
12 0 3% Conversion Pons a | 302} 302 302} 302 302| 302 302 share } Earni 8S, second quartes 1940, 38 cents (37 cents) pos 
16 § 3e% Conversion Loan... ne 739| 739) 739) 739) 739) 739) 739 a 
33 $4 ¢,Conversion Loan.. | 363) aa ue wal ae al aa Guaranty Trust Company of New York.—Total resources 
33 % Conversion Loan ... ; - | 323) 323} 323) 323) 323) 32 323 3 9 9 9 9 5 hy 
69 Terminable Annuities... 30| 20 13) 13 13) 13) 13 13 13 June 0, 1940, $2,600,724,024 ($2,215,186,135). Deposits, 
: is ' Debts to Banks ‘a3 15 15) ' offi , 4 , 4 ' 14) i 14 14 oi $2,302,794,072 ($1,898,035,301). Undivided profits, $15,639,400. 
2% War Stock, 19 jl, 11,911) 1,¢ }1,9 59 1,9 ; Capital $90 000,000 Surplus $170 000,000 
, eo er Great War Issues 3,569) .. ia “i eae ’ al, 3 > . Pp ’ ’ ’ . 
0 219% Funding Loan .... ee 200; 200) 200) 0; 200) 200) 200 * 
3 ‘4, Fundine —— ~ onl 101| 101| io1| 200) oo National Bank of New Zealand.—Total assets at March 31, 
, 308 3% Funding Loan ...... | i} 14a} 144] 142) 142) 142} 142) 141 1940, £19,791,663 (£18,275,130). Deposits and current accounts, 
7 " : ‘Funding Loan$ 409 349) no aa re: a oo a £14,905,357 (£13,298,386). Profit, £86,149 (£106,524). Bonuses, 
a ee oT | £10,000 (same). Pension funds, £14,000 (same). Ordinary dividend 
, ¢ 3% N. Detence Loan ; aga 81) 81) 81 81 81 81 > ’ 7 ’ ’ ° y dividen 
: 4% Viciory Bondst 360, 197| 195) 195, 195) 195, 195| 195 | reduced from 5 to 4 percent. Carry forward, £115,363 (£114,131). 
. 50 Treasury Bonds§ 20) 323} 100! 100! 100} 100) 100! 100) 100 5 a 
| 15 ot National Savings Certs.** 267, 389| 385) 383) 381/ 400) 434) 478 Railway Finance Corporation.—1939 balance sheet shows 
B if 30 Beare Bends oe Jose | cee Fee | ove " 3, tog | Sums employed on behalf of railway companies, £3,961,839 
Mp 22% National War Bonds | <.. | *.. ae | 4 (£7,361,839) ; an Co TRIS £7,971,584) Povay to a 
7 51 MIU <sscacesaeessace Hh conelils ell deel behaved eam ives 7 | companies unaltered at {2 ; sums due from railway 
3 63 External Debt ............ ove | 1,357) 1,032) 1,032) 1,032] 1,032) 1,033} 1,032] 1,032 condeinien £12 659 (£3 636) : holdings of Treasury bills £14 994 
Ky Treasury Bills ............+. 15| 1,107 829) 892| 992) 1,187] 1,470) 1,428) 1,626 69.952) > ’ ’ 3 y i 
) 61§ Temporary Advances i) 243] 13) 28} 83," 49) ° 65| ' 61) ° 37 | (£69,952). 
7 5° enssemanth ee 
Nil 654) 8,033) 8,026| 8,163) 8,316] 8,475 8,816 8,942 9,451 London Transport Finance.—Balance sheet, 1939, shows cash, 
via Other Cap. Liabilities... 57, 46| 123} 138 +t | tt | tt | tt | tt Se (£13,494,199) ; investments, £36,283,572 (£26,724,617), 
——| |_—_|_—|_-— |__| | |___ | including loans to transport undertakers, £28,925,000 (£16,688,000). 
at Total Liabilities*........... 711) 8,079| 8,149 8,301' tt | tt | tt!) tt! tt & P » £28; £16,608 000) 


Manufacturers Trust Company, New York.—Deposits, June 
29, 1940, $792,181,954 ($735,645,747). Resources, $889,091,344 


t Estimates, which do not allow for sinking fund allocations. * Excluding 
accrued interest on Savings Certificates, and the State’s assets (e.g. debt trom 


Exchange Equalisation Account), and including holdings of Public Departments 
t After deducting transfers for Death Duties. § Exchequer Bonds, 1914 and 1919, 

Jncludcs American debt. ** Includes National Savings Bonds (about 312 
millions). ++ Not available. 


($851,180,425). Surplus and undivided profits stand at $40,151,109. 
Earnings for half-year ended June, 1940, are $1.90 per share, against 
$1.86 for six months to June, 1939. 
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THE MITSUI BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan 
The oldest Banking Institution in Japan—Founded in 1683 
Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000.00 Reserve Fund - Yen 68,800,000.0 
Capital paid-up - Yen 60,000,000.00 Deposit - ~- Yen 1,349,704,471.5 
Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
Home Branches : 
Fukuoka, Gotanda (Tokyo), Hiroshima, Ikebukuro (Tokyo), Kobe, Kyoto, 
Marunouchi (Tokyo), Meguro (T: — Moji, Nagoya, Nagoya-Kamimaetsu, 
Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka, Osaka-Dojima, ec phen 0 Osaka- Nishi, 
Osaka-Semba, Otaru, Shinjuku (Tokyo), Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama. 
Foreign Branches: Bombay, Dairen, London, New York, Shanghai, 
Sourabaya. 

Correspondents in all important places at home and abroad. 
GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
London Office : 

WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wall 3221, 3222, 4239 
CABLE ADDRESS: “ Mitsuigink, London.” 
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INVESTORS 
uld 


sho 


TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 
through a Member of 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official Scale 
of Commissions may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 


Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers are not 
Members of The Stock Exchange or under the control of 
the Committee. 


“The Work of The Stock Exchange” may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary: price one shilling post free. 


DA MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 











ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -  £13,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED_ - - - -  £72,400,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £125,100,000 









DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist Septem- 
ber, 1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 
rst August, 1940, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex- 
dividend. 
For THE BANK OF MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the G« 


ment of the Dominion of Canada in London. 
EDWARD POPE, 


yvern- 


Manager 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
1st July, 1940. 
A SS 
CITY OF WINNIPEG 
FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK, 1940-60 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st September, 
1940, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 


1st August, 1940, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend. 
For THE BANK OF MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
1st July, 1940. 





SOUTH MANCHURIAN RAILWAY 
FIVE PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1923 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due 15th July, 
1940, will be PAID on and after that date (Saturdays excepted) between 
the hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, where 
lists may be obtained 
Coupons must be 
payment. 
For THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
H. KANO, Manager. 


left three clear days for examination prior to 


7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
1st July, 1940. 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Spottiswoope Limitep, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4 
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THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED} 
FIVE PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Register in respect 
of the above Stock will be closed from the 18th to the 31st July, 1940, 
both dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing the half-yearly 

Interest Warrants. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
2nd July, 1940. 
—_—_—_—EE————————— eee eee eee 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
FIVE AND A HALF PER. CENT. CONVERSION LOAN OF 1930 
The Imperial Japanese Government announce that the operation 
of the Sinking Fund for the half-year ended 1st July, 1940, has bee, 
carried out by way of purchases on the Market, and that BONDS valu 
£209,660 (nominal) have been so purchased and are now CANCELLED. 
1st July, 1940. 


ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 

These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 
Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar lines, 
are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 
The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 
and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 



















TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 
THE ECONOMIST 
INLAND OVERSEAS 
a ¢é Ga & 
12 Months” - - 218 0 310 
6 Months” - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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Published weekly by 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 











